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A Prayer for the Assembly 


O God, who to an expectant and united Church 
granted at Pentecost the gift of the Holy Spirit; 
bless, we beseech thee, the first Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, that through the 
power of the same Spirit those who meet there 
may attempt great things for thee; and in the 
midst of the world’s present disorder may re- 
veal the unity of the one Church of Christ, and 
bear clear witness to thy gracious design for all 
mankind revealed in Jesus Christ our Lord 


and Savior. Amen. 
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Coming 
Events e¢ @ 


African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
General Conference 
Louisville, Ky., May 5-19, 1948 


Federal Council of Churches, 
Department of Pastoral Services 
New York, N. Y., May 13, 1948 


Federal Council of Churches, 
Department of the Church and 
Economic Life 

Detroit, Mich., May 14-16, 1948 


Federal Council of Churches, Depart- 
ment of Research and Education 
New York, N. Y., May 17, 1948 


Southern Baptist Convention 
Memphis, Tenn,, May 19-23, 1948 


General Synod of the Reformed Church 
in America 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa., May 20-25, 1948 
Northern Baptist Convention 
Milwaukee, Wis., May 24-30, 1948 


General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church 
New Wilmington, Pa., May 26, 1948 


General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. 
Seattle, Wash., May 27, 1948 


General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. 
Atlanta, Ga., May 27, 1948 


Annual Convocation, Evangelical 
Lutheran Augustana Synod of N. A 
Rock Island, Ill., June 10, 1948 


American Committee for the 
World Council 
New York, N. Y., June 15, 1948 


General Conference of the Church 
of the Brethren 
Colorado Springs, Colo., 
June 15-20, 1948 


General Council of Congregational 
Christian Churches 
Oberlin, Ohio, June 17-24, 1948 


National Leadership Training School, 
Church of the Brethren 
Colorado Springs, Colo., 
June 21-26, 1948 


General Convention of the New 
Jerusalem in the U:S.A. 
Washington, D.C., June 21-27, 1948 


Lambeth Conference of Bishops 
of the Anglican Communion 
London, England, July 1-Aug. 8, 1948 


Presbyterian World Alliance 
» Geneva, Switzerland, Aug. 10-17, 1948 


Seventh Day Baptist General Confer- 
ence 
North Loup, Neb., August 17-22, 1948 


First Assembly, World Council of 

Churches, 
Amsterdam, Holland, Aug. 22-Sept. 
4, 1948 


International Missionary Council 
Oegstgeest, Holland, Sept. 8-10, 1948 
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_ Thee. 


The Editorial Outlook 


PRAYERS OF PETITION FOR 
THE WORLD COUNCIL 


| sy Bere FATHER, enable us, we pray Thee, as 
members of Thy Holy Church throughout 


the world, to rise to the demands of our high 


calling at this time and to give ourselves wholly 
to Thee. Set us free from all hindrances 
caused by our sins and frailties. Renew and 
deepen within us a living faith in Thy Presence 
and Thy Power. Fill us with hope. Bind us 


_afresh to Thy Heart, and fill us with a joyful, 
courageous, active and compassionate spirit of 


love. Enable us to hear Thy Voice speaking to 
us in the midst of the turmoil, perplexity and 
anguish of the present time. Give us grace to 
obey Thy Command, leaving all results in Thy 
hands. Here and now we offer ourselves to 
Cleanse, accept and use us, we pray 
Thee, for the service of our day and generation 
to the glory of Thy Name. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

O God, who to an expectant and united 
Church granted at Pentecost the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, bless, we beseech Thee, the preparations 
now being made for the first Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, that through the 
power of the same Spirit those who meet there 
may attempt great things for Thee, and reveal 
to the world the unity of the One Church of 
Christ, which is the very body of Thy Son, Jesus 


Christ, our Lord. Amen. 
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WORLD MENTAL HEALTH 


: | Ne London, during the six days immediately 


preceding the opening of the Amsterdam 
meeting of the World Council of Churches, there 
will be held the first International Congress on 
Mental Health (the third on mental hygiene). 
The proximity of these two meetings, in both 
time and space, may also extend symbolically to 
their content in a sense not yet fully recognized 


by the leaders of either. 


Commenting recently in Survey Graphic on 


the mental health congress, Brock Chisholm, 


M.D., executive of the World Health Organiza- 
tion’s interim commission, wrote, “The only real 
threat to man left in that part of the universe 
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known to him .. . is man himself. . . . He can- 
not use his highly developed intellect effectively 
because of his neurotic fears, his prejudices, his 
fanaticisms, his unreasoning hates, and equally 
unreasoning devotions; in fact, his failure to 
reach emotional maturity, or mental health.” 

The International Congress on Mental Health 
is important both for what it can accomplish and 
for what it represents. Representatives from 
forty-seven countries are expected to participate. 
There has been extensive preparation in all 
these lands, much of it at the “grass roots.” 
Nearly two hundred commissions, local groups 
containing ten or fifteen members, have been at 
work for months in the United States alone. 
Nearly all these commissions contain representa- 
tives of three or more professional groups in 
their membership. A number of clergy are 
working on various U. S. commissions. 

When the first discussions of mental health 
took place, early in this century, the general as- 
sumption was that mental health was merely the 
absence of serious and obvious mental illness. It 
was defined negatively and grossly. Later it 
was seen that anxious fears, compulsive hatreds, 
and many other types of inner compulsions and 
conflicts were as serious enemies of mental health 
as were disabling mental illnesses. Mental 
health was then defined in more comprehensive 
fashion, but still negatively—as freedom from 
severe inner conflicts. 

In the last few years, and notably among those 
planning the International Congress, the convic- 
tion has been growing that mental health must 
be understood as something positive as well as 
something negative. As the Constitution of the 
World Health Organization itself states, “Health 
is a state of complete physical, mental, and so- 
cial well-being, not merely the absence of dis- 
ease or infirmity.” 

The theme of the London meeting is “Mental 
Health and World Citizenship.” Only a con- 
cept of mental health that is positive, that goes 
beyond the absence of crippling inner conflicts, 
can be adequate to discuss the relation between 
the minds and emotions of men and their 
capacity to live responsibly as citizens of the 
world. 

While there exist sharp differences of opinion 


as to the degree to which mental health should 
be considered positive, the trend is in that direc- 
tion. This means that the interest of mental 
health comes much closer than formerly to that 
dimension of, and perspective on, experience 
which we call religious. 

Both religion and mental health are interested 
in what man is and can be within himself and in 
his relationships with his fellow man—and not 
alone in a particular area of his experience, or 
in the structure of his social institutions. Both 
are concerned with human character, with a 
total view of man and his experience, not 
solely with traits or aspects of experience. Of 
course religion sees man in a cosmic dimension. 
But mental health does not necessarily have to 
exclude that dimension. 

Interest in and knowledge of mental health 
have emerged from the natural sciences. Their 
findings carry the authority of the laboratory 
and the clinic. But, just as religion cannot re- 
main within the four walls of a church edifice, 
so mental health cannot remain entirely within 
the clinic or laboratory. For mental health is 
not pure science, but a focussed social concern 
based on science. 

The Christianity of Amsterdam and the men- 
tal health of London are not the same thing. But 
the fact that they are separated by but one day 
in time and by the English Channel in space may 
be an earnest of a more meaningful affinity than 
each has as yet realized. 

Full information about the International Con- 
gress on Mental Health may be secured from the 
International Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


NO CHURCH IS FAR AWAY 


HE Ecumenical Press Service in Geneva sends 
us a copy of a message brought to Germany 
by a prisoner returning from Russia. It is a 
message of Christian greetings to the Church at 
home. It requires some exercise of imagination 
to sense the poignancy of the feelings and the 
depth of the faith revealed. We must bear in 
mind the long years of camp life, labor and sepa- 
ration from family. It is reported that mental 
break-down is increasingly frequent among 
prisoners. 

What a testimony this message is to the sus- 
taining power of God and the reality of the fel- 
lowshiv of the Church! 

“On the upper reaches of the Irtvsh. near the 
Mongolian frontier. lies Leninogorsk. The center 
of the town consists of lead-works and factories, 
in which the German prisoners are working. 


In their camp they have a church—a church 
without a building—but none the less a little 
Christian community helping, strengthening and 
comforting one another and trying to follow the 
way of faith in the midst of the temptations of 
captivity. Among the prisoners there are some 
former pastors, and these hold services for their 
comrades in the evenings after their day’s work 
together. 

“What do these Christians want you to do for 
them? .. . They would like to read the same 
Bible lesson in the morning as you, to pray ‘with 
the whole of Christ’s Church on earth’ and to 
hold their services ‘at the same time as you do at 
home.’ They are longing to know what is hap- 
pening in their Church in Germany. Whether 
the sufferings of the last few years have created 
a spirit of repentance. Whether people are 
thankful for their daily bread, and for the fact 
that they are free on Sundays and can go to 
Church. Whether they are obedient to God 
after this terrible judgment that has fallen upon 
them. Whether the Church will now be united 
in brotherly fellowship, humility and obedience. 
And whether beyond the boundaries of the na- 
tional state, the unity of the whole Church will 
become visible as a Communion of Saints, a 
unity of all Christians above the abyss of guilt 
and suffering in gratitude to God, Who has for- 
given all our sins.” 


PRAY FOR AMSTERDAM 


(Gas prisoners in Russia are praying ‘“‘with 
the whole of Christ’s Church on earth.” 
The four bishops of the Hungarian Reformed 
Church—behind the iron curtain—have asked 
all congregations to offer special intercessory 
prayers for the Amsterdam Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches at every morning 
service until the Assembly convenes. The 
bishops suggest that it be the subject of at least 
three sermons during the intervening months. 

Reports come of special prayers being offered’ 
in other countries. We have participated in 
them on several occasions in various parts of the 
United States. There will be widespread atten- 
tion to the Assembly on Whitsunday. 

We have mentioned the urgency of such 
prayer before, but it cannot be overemphasized. 

More is needed from Amsterdam, more is ex- 
pected, than human resources can bring forth. 
Only the Holy Spirit can do with the assembly 
what the Church and the world need. There 
should be a greater concert of prayer centering 
on Amsterdam than on any other occasion in the 
life of the Church in our time. 
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- Resettled DPs Find New Hope 


CHURCH WORLD SERVICE AIDS HUNDREDS TO START AGAIN 


By Witi1am F. BacweEty 


|N SMALL groups, or singly, they 

debarked from the boat. Most of 
_ them belonged to small family 
nits: a man, wife and one or two 
hildren. More than once, part of the 
amily was missing—a bitter memoir 
Mf war’s brutality. Sometimes a lone 
nan, woman, boy or girl would walk 
lown the gangplank—sole survivors 
# once complete families. 

As they stepped off the boat the 
lewcomers were warmly greeted by 
taff workers from Church World Serv- 
ce, or from one of the other major 
velfare agencies working to resettle 
IPs in America. Church World Serv- 
ce, the Protestant relief agency has 
ided altogether 1,900 homeless people 
rom the displaced persons camps of 


Jurope to come to America since mid- - 


946. 

Most of the DPs were clad in non- 
lescript clothing, faded and worn, and 
inmistakably European in design. 
There was a Latvian engineer, his 
vife, and two young daughters. Caught 
n the clutches of war, they had spent 
nany months in a concentration camp 
efore being freed at the end of the 
yar. There was an Estonian mother 
nd her teen-aged daughter, the father 
nd husband having been killed by 
he Nazis. There was an Orthodox 
riest, who had been swept from one 
ountry to another until he had no 
lace to call home. In his flowing 
lack gown, and loose fitting skull 
ap, and with his long hair and wiry 
ray beard, he might well have been 
prophet from the days of old, as he 
tepped down off the gangplank bear- 
ag a Bible in one hand and his 
aggage in the other. Here in America 
ie hopes to be received into one of 
lis denomination’s farm monasteries, 
ie said. 

There was a young couple, with 
heir baby daughter. The man was 
8 and his wife a couple of years 
ounger. He had been born in Ger- 
lany, of Jewish parents, but had 
een reared by a Protestant family 
fter becoming an orphan in early 
nildhood. Rudolf Fredericks (he 
sked that his real name be withheld) 
ad been trained a toy maker, making 
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plush covered teddy bears, dogs and 
other such playthings. With the com- 
ing of the war, he was arrested and 
imprisoned in a concentration camp 
because of his Jewish background. 
While working in a factory connected 
with the camp, the young artisan met 
an attractive young Polish woman who 
helped him escape from the camp. 
They were married and went to a 
large German city where they lived 
under assumed names as foreign civil- 
ian workers until the arrival of Amer- 
ican troops. Then with thousands of 
other persons they lived in a Dis- 
placed Persons camp for more than 
a year before being approved for im- 
migration to America under the cor- 
porate affidavit accepted from Church 
World Service by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State. 

“That was one of the happiest days 
in our lives,” Rudolf said of the day 
several months ago when he was offi- 
cially notified that he and his small 
family could come to America. 

After the U. S. Customs officials 
had inspected their luggage, the Fred- 
ericks, like other newcomers from the 
ship, had their papers, their passports, 
their affidavits, checked by a CWS 
case worker. 


Then they were taken to a hotel in 
the city for temporary lodging, before 
going to a community in some part of 
the country to begin their new life. 

The Fredericks’ situation is like 
that of many of the other DPs that 
Church World Service has aided in 
coming to the United States for re- 
settlement since mid-1946. After ar- 
rival in this country, and before they 
leave New York, each DP or head of 
a family is interviewed by trained 
vocational counselors and social work- 
ers. Then with regard to their skills 
and potential skills, as well as with 
regard to political, religious and racial 
backgrounds, they are aided in re- 
settling in friendly communities where 
they can best be absorbed into the 
American pattern of life. Housing and 
labor conditions naturally play an im- 
portant part in this process of finding 
homes for the DPs. Denominational 
social welfare organizations, affiliated 
church service groups, and family and 
other social agencies throughout the 
country codperate with the CWS staff 
in locating friendly communities where 
the former displaced persons can find 
homes, employment and suitable edu- 
cational and religious facilities. 

For example, the Kuprianczyk fam- 


DPs being questioned by a CWS case worker at a New York pier, before being taken 
to a temporary hostel in the city. 


ily, who landed in America only a few 
weeks ago, are already resettled in 
Minneapolis, thanks to the efforts of 
CWS in codperation with local social 
service agencies in the Minnesota city. 
Stefan Kuprianczyk, his wife and one- 
year-old son have an adequate place to 
live; Stefan has a job in a railroad 
shop and the family is rapidly adjust- 
ing itself to American life, welfare 
agency officials there report. Stefan 
was a Ukrainian farm youth before 
the war. During the war he was for 
many months in a forced labor bat- 
talion, working under extremely harsh 
conditions. Later in a DP camp in 
Bavaria he met and married his wife. 
There their little son, Jurij, was born 
_a few months before they learned that 
they had been accepted for immigra- 
tion to America and a new life. 

Their example speaks for the thou- 
sands of other DPs who have found a 
haven of refuge and opportunity in 
America, as well as for the hundreds of 
thousands of those still in camps in 
Europe, anxiously waiting and fervent- 
ly hoping that the American govern- 
ment will open a way of resettlement 
for them to begin life in the land whose 
people have never yet failed to prove 
themselves neighbors to those in dis- 
tress. 


ECUMENICAL INSTITUTES 
TO BE HELD IN SWITZERLAND 


Two Ecumenical Institutes have 
been scheduled for this summer at 
Chateau de Bossey, Celigny, Switzer- 
land. The first, a Pastor’s Course on 
the Ecumenical Movement, will be 
held June 8 to 30, with the theme, 
“God’s Design and Man’s Disorder.” 
The general aim of this three weeks’ 
course is to introduce its members to 
the four great themes that will be 
treated in the coming World Assembly. 

A second institute—a conference for 
faculty members of colleges and sec- 
ondary schools—is to be held August 
5 to 13. In announcing that the gen- 
eral theme would be “Christianity and 
Humanism,” the Rev. William Keys 
of the World Council headquarters in 
New York said: “In the cultural crisis 
through which we are passing at the 
present time the subject is of central 
importance. The spiritual issues that 
are at stake in the field of education 
and their place and significance in 
the present time are intimately con- 
nected with this problem.” 

Inquiries about the conferences 
should be addressed to Mr. Keys, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Whitsunday ---A Day of Prayer 


Call to Prayer for the First As- 

sembly of the World Council of 
Churches has come from the office of 
the Council in Geneva over the sig- 
natures of the five presidents of the 
Provisional Committee. 


In August 1948 the first Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches will take place 
at Amsterdam, We are profoundly thankful 
that after long years of separation, and so 
soon after the most devastating war in 
human history, the Christian Churches 
throughout the world will thus be able to 
express and to manifest their spiritual unity. 


With the blessing of God, this Assembly 
can mark a new experience of the glory of 
God, and a new acceptance by Christians and 
the Christian Churches of their responsibility 
for seeking continually to bring the whole 
of human life and relationships under the 
Kingship of Christ. The theme of our 
Assembly is “Man’s Disorder and God’s 
Design.” God rules even in the midst of 
our man-made confusion. The design of 
God declares itself in the new environment 
for our lives that has been created by his 
acts. In the life, death and resurrection of 
Christ, and in the coming of his church, a 
new beginning has been made in human 
history. ‘What is old has gone, the new has 
come’. But at this crisis in the existence of 
mankind, we are compelled to confess that 
the contrast between the high calling of the 
Church and the visible institutions called 
Churches is only too evident. We have failed 
because we ourselves have been partakers in 
man’s disorder. Our first and deepest need 
is not new organization, but the renewal, or 
rather the rebirth, of the actual Churches. 
May God grant that we may hear the call 
of the Spirit ! 

We confess that because of the divided 
state of the Churches, also, we have fallen 
short in the witness we should have borne 
to Christ. We long for the day when the 
Lord Jesus Christ shall recapture the 
Churches, and, manifesting his glory, lead 
them to speak with one clear voice, and to 
act as those who serve him only as their 
Lord. 


The World Council of Churches is itself 
both a declaration of the spiritual unity of 
its member Churches and a means through 
which they may express that unity in action. 
Already more than a hundred and thirty 
churches have joined it from the Old and 
New Worlds, from the East and the West-— 
a clear sign of the longing of the Churches 
for deeper fellowship in Christ. The Council 
stands on faith in our Lord Jesus Christ as 
God and Savior. It serves the Churches, 
and in no way seeks to control them. It 
aspires after an expression of unity in which 
Christians and Christian Churches, joyously 
aware of their oneness in Jesus Christ their 
Lord, and pursuing an even fuller realization 
of union, shall in time of need give help 
and comfort to one another, and at all times 


inspire and exhort one another to liv 
worthily of their common membership ir 
the Body of Christ. 

We therefore call upon all Christians tc 
join us in earnest prayer that the first As- 
sembly of the World Council of Churche: 
may be used of God for a rebirth of the 
Churches, and for their rededication in the 
unity of the faith to the common task of 
proclaiming his world and doing his work 
among all nations. 


In response to this Call, the Ameri- 
can Committee for the World Council 
of Churches is urging the churches of 
this country to unite in this Day of 
Prayer on Whitsunday, May 16. The 
memorable character of the Amster- 
dam Assembly, the troubled state of 
the world today and the potential in- 
fluence of the church, make this Call 
to Prayer one of timely significance. 
Never before in the 1900 years of the 
Christian Church has there been a 
gathering of this character. Special 
services are being planned for many 
cities under the sponsorship of the local 
councils of churches and ministerial 
associations. Mass observances hav 
already been announced for Washing- 
ton, D. C., St. Louis and Los Angeles. | 

Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, Associate 
General Secretary of the American 
Committee for the World Council, i 
announcing the observance, pointed 
out that Whitsunday is cited in the 
Book of Acts as the anniversary 0 
the Christian Church, and said, “‘in 
the stretch of Christian history, those 
hundred and twenty individuals whe 
met at the original Pentecost in Jerusa: 
lem have now grown to include the 13 5 


lievers whose delegates will meet af) 
Amsterdam this August. We have 
every hope that this Assembly will 
mark a great renewal of faith in the 
original concepts of Christian brother=) 
hood.” . 

A special Service of Worship for 
Whitsunday has been prepared, and! 
may be obtained from the American/ 
Committee for the World Council of 
Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. at 3 cents each in any 
quantity. Sample copies will be sent), 
free on request. a 

Other general literature with refer-it 
ence to the World Assembly, includ: 
ing Answers to Amsterdam and Pil-\ 
grimage to Amsterdam, has been 
announced in previous issues of thei 
BULLETIN, and may be secured from) 
the same address. 
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Students and Mission leaders at Georgi 


a State College for Women gather for an informal 
discussion. 


reater Religious Interest 
Result of Campus Missions 


* C saismanrry gained new respect- 
ability on this campus,” reported 
a student at the University of Ken- 
tucky. “Students will think about 
eligion when leaders who are intel- 
tually acute and sincere do not try 
10 force something on them but reason 
ogether with them.” 

The following are a few of the 
purposes which have dominated the 
‘hinking and have been central to all 
lhe Missions: 

1. To present, in terms intelligible to col- 
ege men and women, the relevance of the 
Christian faith, both to personal faith and 
© the great social issues of this age. It seeks 
‘0 overcome religious illiteracy and religious 
nisconceptions. ; 

2.To provide outstanding leaders to bring 
lo faculties and to student bodies a con- 
fiction of the burning need of our day for 
ntelligent, trained, consecrated Christians in 
xoth secular and religious vocations. : 

3. To reach the entire campus population— 
hose touched, and those not touched, by 
xisting religious agencies. ie. 

4.To show the relation of Christianity to 
(Il areas of life—science, race, economics, 
i\ducation, marriage, peace, etc. , 

5.To win students to an active Christian 
ife and service in the church. 


There have been some 116,470 
itudents enrolled on the 22 campuses 
vhere Missions have been held during 
he academic year of 1947-48. The 
22 speakers representing the Uni- 
rersity Christian Mission have done 
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excellent work. They have been 
chosen because they understand stu- 
dent problems. Their sincere Chris- 
tian convictions and _ penetrating 
insight have meant much to the stu- 
dents and faculty with whom they 
came into contact. 

Over 1600 meetings, including semi- 
nars, convocations, informal group 
discussions and classroom lectures, 
have been held on the 22 campuses this 
year. ‘Thirty-five students attended 
a special meeting at Bowling Green 
State University interested in Christian 
life-work. Twenty-five hundred at- 
tended a convocation at the University 
of Maine. 

Each Mission left a positive in- 
fluence on the campus. Some were 
better than others, of course. No one 
will ever know how many of the 
students left a speech or discussion to 
return to their rooms “to think on 
these things.” One boy came to me 
at the close of a Mission with tears in 
his eyes and said, “I understand what 
my father tried to teach me years ago. 
I know now what to do with my life.” 
Kansas State Teachers College writes, 
“As a result of the Mission there has 
been a new interest in religious ac- 
tivities.” 

The questions which students ask are 
intriguing and challenging: ‘What 


is sin? morality? and immorality?” 
“What does Christianity say to a con- 
fused world?” “Why does God allow 
evil to exist?” “What part does 
religion play in a happy home life?” 
The students are earnest and sincere. 

The students and faculty are eager 
for a vital Christian message. With 
approximately two and one-half million 
students enrolled in our colleges and 
universities the task is enormous, but 
the University Christian Missions meet 
the challenge with a positive Protest- 
ant evangelical message. 


Since 1938, when the University 
Christian Mission was started, 102 
Missions have been held on the cam- 
puses of state-supported, denomination- 
al and private colleges and universities 
in 32 states and Hawaii. (The Mis- 
sions were discontinued during the war 
years of 1941-45.) E. Stanley Jones 
wrote after the first year of missions 
that this was a new type of evangelism 
to the youth of today who will be the 
leaders of tomorrow. Today, we are 
seeing the results of the Christian work 
done by E. Stanley Jones, T. Z. Koo, 
Jesse M. Bader, Winnifred Wygal, 
George Buttrick, Henry Pitney Van- 
Dusen, Raymond Seeger, Herrick 
Young, Harold Ehrensperger, and 
countless others. 

Missions will be held on the follow- 
ing campuses during the academic 
year of 1948-49: Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Pa.; Cheyney State Teach- 
ers College, Cheyney, Pa.; Culver 
Stockton College, Canton, Mo.; Ken- 
tucky State College, Frankfort, Ky.; 
Langston University, Langston, Okla.; 
Miami University, Oxford, O.; Mar- 
shall College, Huntington, W. Va.; 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich.; Municipal University of Wichi- 
ta, Wichita, Kans.; New York Univer- 
sity, New York City; Northwestern 
State College, Natchitoches, La.; Okla- 
homa A. and M. College, Stillwater, 
Okla. 

Other Missions will visit Sampson 
College, Sampson, N. Y.; San Jose 
State College, San Jose, Calif.; Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, Fla.; 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho; 
Medical School, University of Illinois, 
Chicago, Ill.; University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn.; University 
of Mississippi, University, Miss.; Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, Grand Forks, 
N. D.; University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif.; Western 
Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


—JameEs L. STONER 
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World Assembly Activity Increases 


DETAILS CLEARED AS AMSTERDAM MEETING NEARS 


By Henry SmitH LEIPER 


HE ever-nearing approach of the 

Assembly of Churches heightens 

the crescendo of effort in prepara- 
tion for this most momentous gather- 
ing in Amsterdam. It will, in fact, be 
the first since the Christian Church 
was established in the life of every 
nation under heaven. Only those who 
have been associated with the holding 
of world meetings can begin to realize 
the number of details that have to be 
thought through; and it is a matter 
of deep gratitude to God that so many 
minds in so. many different parts of 
the world have been turned toward one 
great object. 

Indeed, this turning of Christian 
minds toward the central purposes for 
which the World Assembly stands, re- 
minds one of Pentecost. This year, 
for the first time since 120 persons 
formed the first Christian Church in 
Jerusalem, the Christian world can 
celebrate an expansion that actually 
touches the life of every nation. This 
naturally leads to the drawing of 
certain parallels between that first 
Pentecost and the meeting in Amster- 
dam. 

On that first Christian Pentecost— 
it was by no means the first Pentecost 
since the feast had been celebrated 
after its institution at Sinai in the 
wilderness—we read that the little 
company of persons who composed the 
Church in Jerusalem were all together 
with one accord in one place. There the 
potential world mission of the Church 
was clearly sensed. Its relevance to all 
of man’s many needs was seen and the 
conditions of the release of the power 
of God were met. 

At Amsterdam, instead of 120 in- 
dividuals there will be perhaps 140 
Churches. Those who will represent 
the churches come with one dominant 
purpose and the prayers of millions of 
Christians all over the world will sup- 
port them in seeking a new experience 
of the power of God in the life of men 
and of nations. 

It is extremely interesting to note 
that the greatest amount of preparatory 
study for the Assembly has been done 
in the United States but a close second 
is Germany where many discussion 
groups and study groups have been 
hard at work for many months. 
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-cent weeks was: 


In the United States, the work of 
the Advisory Committee on Amster- 
dam studies, which has held many 
meetings in the pursuit of its assigned 
tasks, culminated with two briefing 
conferences for representatives of the 
churches and accredited visitors to the 
Assembly. The first of these briefing 
conferences was held in the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York, on April 19 with about 110 
persons present. The second was held 
on April 26 in St. Louis with a con- 
siderably smaller number present. 
(Unfortunately the number of dele- 
gates and accredited visitors from the 
West coast is small and their geo- 
graphical distribution is great. Con- 
sequently no briefing conference was 
planned for that area.) By means of 
these presentations and discussions 
much ground was covered as a result 
and a much more effective and in- 
formed approach to the debates at 
the Assembly can be expected. 

Considerable activity in many lands 
in contact with the press, radio, and 
motion picture producers has led to 
a prospect of effective support by 
these media of communication to the 
general church public, as well as to 
the wider public whose interest at 
some points will doubtless be aroused 
by the great drama of the Amsterdam 
meeting coming at such a critical pe- 
riod in the life of the nations. 

One of the questions to which there 
has been no positive answer until re- 
“Will there be any 
representatives from the Japanese 
Churches present?” It is happily pos- 
sible now to answer in the affirmative, 
as arrangements have been completed 
for the travel and attendance of rep- 
resentatives not only to the World 
Council but to other important ecu- 
menical gatherings—notably that of 
the International Missionary Council 
which meets in Holland, September 
8-11. 

The other greatest uncertainty, as 
to possible attendance concerns repre- 
sentatives of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. This has not yet been finally 
answered. However, attendance of 
representatives of the Russian Church 
in Exile, of branches of the Orthodox 
Church in other lands, and of ob- 
servers from the American Russian 
Orthodox Church is now assured. 


Final preparations for the Assembl 
involve pre-Assembly meetings. On 
such is that of the Study Commission 
which gather in Holland, August 1 
and 19. The Provisional Committe 
gathers on August 20 and 21 for it 
last meeting at a conference cente 
near Amsterdam. 

The special study commission o 
the place of women in the Church wi. 
also hold a meeting a few days befor 
the Assembly to complete its very im 
portant and comprehensive studies 
These were initiated by Mrs. Samue 
McCrea Cavert at the request of th 
Geneva office and carried forwar 
jointly by Mrs. Cavert and Miss Oliv 
Wyon at Geneva. 

The success of the special Manil. 
Conference set up by the Internationa 
Missionary Council and the Worl 
Council of Churches for representa 
tives of the churches in Eastern Asi: 
in January has greatly encouraget 
those who look forward to the estab 
lishment in the not distant future of ¢ 
joint East Asia office of the two bodies 
This will give a very visible outware 


‘sign of the growing sense of partner 


ship among the churches of East Asia 
Further plans will be made at a wide 
conference planned by the Internation 
al Missionary Council in China fo: 
the fall of 1949. The churches 0. 
Australia and New Zealand are als 
participating. 

We are doubtless justified in antici 
pating the favorable actions of th 
Assembly confirming the proposal that 
the names of the two chief ecumenica 
organizations be permanently linkec 
so that when the name of one is usec 
in any publication or on any letterhead 
it would include also the name of the 
other with the phrase “in association 
with” indicating that the relationship, 
while not constitutional, is neverthe- 
less very real from a psychological and 
functional point of view. 

It should be noted, incidentally, that 
the two organizations are growing to- 
gether at the edges and are operating 
a number of enterprises jointly, most 
notably the youth work, the Ecumen- 
ical Press Service, the Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs, 
and the new project for a joint East 
Asia Commission which is laying the 
groundwork for the opening of a Join 
office. ; 
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D\ W. A. Visser ’t Hooft 


FULL NAME COUNTRY 
Hamilkar Alivisatos Greece 
Gonsalo Baez-Camargo~ Mexico 
' John Baillie Scotland 
Karl Barth Switzerland 
Eivind Berggraav Norway 
S.F.H.J. Berkelbach van Netherlands 
der Sprenkel 
Marc Boegner France 
T. C. Chao China 
John Foster Dulles USA 
Erling Eidem Sweden 
Jacques Ellul France 
Geoffrey Fisher England 
Georges Florovsky France 
William J. Gallagher Canada 
J. L. Hromadka Czechoslovakia 
Hans. Lilje Germany 
* David G. Moses India 
John R. Mott USA 
Reinhold Niebuhr USA 
Martin Niemdller Germany 
Ernest Brown England 
G. Bromley Oxnam USA 
C.J. Patijn Netherlands 
_W. A. Visser ’t Hooft Netherlands 


- From the point of view of physical 
arrangements, it is very encouraging 
to know that through the generous 
action of Mr. Thomas Watson, of the 
International Business Machines Cor- 
poration, the Assembly will have the 
benefit of the use of the simultaneous 
translation device now so prominently 
associated with the United Nations’ 
meetings of bilingual or multilingual 
character. This eliminates the long 
delays involved in having successive 
translations made, and greatly en- 
riches the character of the discussions 
which take on a quality of immediacy 
mever possible without the almost 
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Bishop Berggraav 


CHURCH TITLE 

Greek Orthodox Professor 
Methodist Executive Secretary 
Ch. of Scotland Professor 

Reformed Church Professor 

Ch. of Norway Bishop 

Reformed Church Professor 
Reformed Church President 

Anglican Professor 


Presbyterian USA Vice-Chairman 


Ch. of Sweden 


Reformed Church Professor 
Ch. of England Archbishop 
Russian Orthodox Professor 


United Ch. of Canada 


Ch. of Czech Brethren Dean 

Lutheran Bishop 

United Church of India Professor 

Methodist President Emeritus 
Evangelical Reformed Professor 

Lutheran President 

Baptist Member of Parliament 
Methodist Bishop 

Dutch Reformed Church Delegate 


Netherlands Reformed Ch. 


miraculous speed of this instantaneous 
translation technique. It was through 
Mr. Harper Sibley that this very help- 
ful provision was made by Mr. Wat- 
son and one can be sure that those 
associated with the World Council 
will all feel a sense of gratitude for 
what has been done to overcome the 
disadvantages imposed by the Tower 
of Babel in the carrying on of dis- 
cussions among men of different lin- 
guistic groups! 

A great volume of expectation has 
been aroused in the churches by the 
announcement of the plans for the 
Assembly and one of those great new 


Archbishop of Upsala 


General Secretary 


General Secretary 


... Among Those on the Assembly Program 


Professor Berkelbach van der Sprenkel 
POSITION 


University of Athens 

National Council of Protestant 
Churches of Mexico 

University of Edinburgh 

University of Basle 

Primate of Norway 

University of Utrecht 


Federation Protestante de France 

Yenching University 

Comm. of the Churches on 
International Affairs 

Primate of Sweden 

University of Bordeaux 

Primate of England 

Orthodox Seminary, Paris 

Canadian Council of Churches 

Jan Huss Faculty, Prague 

Diocese of Hannover 

Hislop College, Nagpur 

World YMCA 

Union Theological Seminary 

Evangelical Church in Hesse 

House of Commons 

New York Area 

U.N. Social and Economic 
Council 

World Council of Churches 


turning points in Christian history, 
which appear once every few centuries, 
may be recorded by the Assembly. Of 
this, however, no human mind can be 
certain. The Pilgrimage to Amsterdam 
of those who go in spirit as well as 
those who go in the flesh is one on 
which much depends for the witness 
of a believing Church in a skeptical 
age. Its witness is not irrelevant to 
the inner disorders of man’s spirit 
needing to be brought into accord with 
the design of God made known to those 
who open their minds to Him and ded- 
icate their wills to His purposes when 
they understand them. 


Council-Sponsored Program 
Hits New Attendance High 


UNIVERSITY of Life program series 

running for five Sunday evenings 
in Portland, Maine, has brought Prot- 
estant people together as never before 
in the New England community of over 
100,000. 

The Rev. Warren C. Campbell, 
Executive Secretary of the Greater 
Portland Council of Churches, which 
sponsored the series, reports: ‘The 
most important feature of the Uni- 
versity has been the impact it has had 
on this community where new ventures 
in public meetings are regarded with 
some reserve. The congregations have 
somehow felt their unity as ecumenical 
Christians. Both ministers and lay- 
men were amazed at the marvelous re- 
sponse to this program, particularly 
since Portland is not known as a 
‘Sunday night church’ city.” 

Mr. Campbell reported that despite 
a driving rainstorm the second week 
and a holiday weekend the third, 
the attendance leveled off at the 
thousand mark for each evening, an 
unprecedented total for a Sunday eve- 
ning church program in Portland. 

The program followed the usual 
University of Life pattern which has 
been used by many individual churches 
throughout the country—the fellow- 
ship supper, interest groups, ‘and a 
chapel service. The Portland Uni- 
versity offered interest groups primari- 
ly on religious topics—“Finding Help 
in Religion,” “Interpreting the Bible 
for Life Today,” “Christianity and the 
Problems of World Reconstruction” — 
and included a fourth group which 
highlighted major problems of the 
present day and was divided into four 
subjects; “Labor and Management;” 
“Roman Catholic-Protestant Relation- 
ships,” “The Atomic Age,” and “Alco- 
hol.” The interest groups attracted 
steadily more than 800 people a night, 
with more than 300 attending the 
fourth course. Group leaders were min- 
isters and laymen from Portland and 
the surrounding communities, with 
one exception—a council secretary 
from Boston. 

The unexpected numbers on _ the 
first night of the University of Life 
made it necessary to plan succeeding 
suppers and classes for two separate 
churches, where there would be ample 
room for all. The Greater Portland 
Council of Church Women assumed 
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responsibility for the suppers and 
served an average of 700 people for 
each of the five nights. Some of the 
food for the light suppers was solicited; 
the rest purchased from the funds set 
aside for that purpose. No charge was 
made for the suppers. The registration 
fee of one dollar and the offerings taken 
at the chapel services was all that was 
asked. 

Offerings at the first two meetings, 
together with the series registrations 
of one dollar each, were enough to 
cover the entire budget of eleven 
hundred dollars. 

Widely known religious leaders drew 
an average of 1,000 to the chapel serv- 
ices. Among those speakers were Pro- 
fessor George H. C. Macgregory of 
Glasgow University; Professor Herbert 
Gezork of Andover Newton Theologi- 
cal School; Dr. Henry Smith Leiper of 
the World Council of Churches and 
Professor George Johnston who re- 
cently arrived from the historic 
Martyr’s Church of St. Andrews, Scot- 
land, to teach New Testament and 
Church History at Hartford Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

The committee for the university 
has attributed the outstanding success 
of the program to two factors—the 
extreme competence of the speakers 
and group leaders and the thorough- 
ness of the organization and promotion. 
A special University of Life committee 
was set up, with the subdivisions for 
program, music, suppers, publicity, 
registrations, hospitality and finance. 
When the program was ready and 
the publicity brochure available, the 
registration committee, through local 
church representatives and district 
chairmen, secured over seven hundred 
advance registrations. | Newspapers 
and radio stations cooperated in pub- 
licity and several local firms sponsored 
advertisements. 


INTERCOUNCIL FIELD 


DEPARTMENT MEETS 


The spring meeting of the Inter- 
Council Field Department, held in 
Chicago April 4-5, received reports of 


steady growth in church cooperation » 


all across the United States. 

A study of the Department’s records, 
summarized in the Staff Report of the 
Department showed a total of 682 


state, city and local councils of 
churches, of which number 260 operate 
with the assistance of employed ex. 
ecutive leadership. Closely integrated 
with these councils are 44 state coun: 
cils of church women and 2100 inter. 
denominational ministers’ associations 

Progress was noted in Florida, 
Kentucky and New Mexico, where 
three new state councils of churches 
had been organized in five months 
since the last Department meeting 
During this same period three city 
councils of churches made the tran- 
sition from voluntary to employed ex- 
ecutive leadership. In Miami, Florida, 
Rev. Robert W. Giffen became execu- 
tive secretary; in St. Petersburg 
Florida, Rev. Ben F. Wyland, formerly 
of the Baltimore (Maryland) Council 
of Churches, took over the executive 
post, and Rev. Dan F. Potter became 
the new executive secretary in Attle- 
boro, Mass. 

New councils have been organized 
on a voluntary basis in Greenfield. 
Mass.; Camden, N. J., and in Lafa- 
yette, Moniteau and Pike Counties in 
Missouri. 

New officers were elected as follows: 
Chairman, Hermann N. Morse; Vice- 
Chairman, Dorothy A. Stevens; Co- 
recording Secretaries, Don F. Pielstick 
and J. Quinter Miller; Chairman of the 
Staff, John B. Ketcham. 

The fall meeting of the Inter-Council 
Field Department will be held in New 
York on October 18 and 19, 1948. 


SOCIAL WORK CONFERENCE 


Emphasis was placed on the need 
for codperation by church and secular 
agencies in group work planning for 
recreation, in panel discussions at the 
Church Conference of Social Work, 
held April 17-23 in Atlantic City, 
N. J. The panel, led by Dr. Charles 
Chakarian of the Hartford Theological 
Seminary, pointed up the need for 
churches to use their influence to curb 
some of the excesses of commercialized 
recreation. 

Another panel dealing with “The 
Church and Segregation in Social 
Work,” under the leadership of th 
Rev. Cleo Blackburn of Flann 
House, Indianapolis, stressed the im- 
portance of the Church’s banishing 
segregation within its own walls be- 
fore it attempted to tell social agen- 
cies to bar it. #4 

The Church Conference was held 
in conjunction with the 75th anni- 
versary sessions of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work. i 
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Meetings Highlight Role 
of Women in the Church 


By Witi1Am W. CLEMES 


MONG SIGNIFICANT changes future 

historians on the Twentieth 
Century will record is the rise of 
women in science, business, education, 
journalism, and other professions. 
Whether these accounts will include a 
similar tribute to women’s career in 
the Church remains to be seen. 

One group met recently to discuss 
this subject in the all women’s con- 
ference held March 17-19 at Seabury 
House, Greenwich, Connecticut. The 
three-day meetings brought together 
for the first time the elected heads of 
women’s organizations of 19 major 
Protestant| denominations, as well as 
representatives and observers from 
seven foreign countries. 

Main feature of the conference was 
a report on the preliminary result of 
a study being prepared by Mrs. Samuel 
McCrea Cavert on “The Life and 
Work of Women in The Church,” a 
work which will be presented in its 
final form at the first Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches at Amster- 
dam, Holland, this summer. 

Mrs, Cavert has been gathering her 
material for this study for two and a 
half years. Described as “the first 
study of its kind since the Reforma- 
tion,” it is based on some .20,000 
questionnaires sent to women of more 
than 100 Protestant and Orthodox 
denominations in 58 countries around 
the globe. 

In presenting her report to the group, 
Mrs. Cavert stated that “leading Prot- 
estant and Orthodox church women 
are asking that the goal of their full 
citizenship in the Church shall be ex- 
plicitly recognized in all quarters, and 
be self-consciously adopted and striven 
toward.” 

Women are tired of being relegated 
to the “ladies aid” type of church 
worker, she found, and want to be 
judged on the basis of their ability, 
experience, and education. She empha- 
sized, however, that women were not 
seeking to launch a “suffragette move- 
ment,” but were earnestly “trying to 
find the best way to serve the Church 
in whatever capacity their abilities and 
skills would merit.” 

Mrs. Cavert’s report showed that 
relatively few Protestant denomina- 
tions sanction feminine ministers. In 
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the United States in 1946, only 3,000 
women were listed as clergymen. 

By comparison, Mrs. Cavert pointed 
out that women have exerted tremen- 
dous influence in the field of foreign 
missions. Counting the wives of mis- 
sionaries, there were, at the last count 
in 1938, 16,500 women against 11,000 
men in the foreign mission field. The 
majority of these women missionaries 
are employed as doctors, nurses, 
ministers’ assistants, and in other kinds 
of institutional work. 

On the subject of vocational church 
work for women on the home front, 
the study indicated much dissatisfac- 
tion with the opportunities available. 
One report from an American church 
group noted that “Women in church 
professional work, although conform- 
ing to the general heightening of 
standards, still find themselves in most 
cases without any professional recog- 
nition.” 

While noting the growth in the 
number of women engaged in profes- 
sional and volunteer church work, Mrs, 
Cavert said that church workers, 
“especially those in local church work 
are apt to feel their status in the 
Church as low.” 

An American Protestant denomina- 
tion expressed the view that “every- 
thing is expected of a pastor’s woman 
assistant, from doing an incompetent 
janitor’s job to pinch-hitting for those 
who fall by the way.” Oriental coun- 
tries stressed the increasing difficulty 
of keeping church women - workers, 
owing to the competition offered by 
government, armies, and business. 

The sum total of opinions Mrs. 
Cavert gathered from all 58 countries 
repeatedly hammered home these senti- 
ments: 1) women want to do more in 
the Church, both professionally and as 
lay workers, and 2) they want fuller 
recognition of their services, present 
and future. 

After extensive discussion of the 
report, women conference delegates 
drafted a set of proposals intended to 
improve the work of women in church 
affairs. 

One proposal, aimed specifically to 
increase women’s responsibility in the 
World Council of Churches, urged that 
women be used on all study commis- 
sions, and that their numbers be in- 
creased on the major committees. 


Another action called on the World 
Council to act as the principal agency 
through which women from all coun- 
tries might enjoy fellowship, and ex- 
change ideas. 

The proposal went on to point out 
that family and social relations, inter- 
national affairs and the training of 
lay persons were of particular interest 
to women, as are the special needs of 
young married women, industrial work- 
ers, business and professional women, 
and women theologians. 

Conference delegates were addressed 
by Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, associate 
general secretary of the World Council 
of Churches; Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, 
director of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs; 
Rev. Charles W. Ranson, newly ap- 
pointed general secretary of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council; Dr. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert, general secre- 
tary of the Federal Council of 
Churches, and Mrs. Edwin Espy, one 
of the nation’s few women theologians, 
who spoke on the Biblical and historical 
background of women in the Church. 

Among representatives and observers 
attending the conference were leading 
church women from India, China, the 
Philippines, French Cameroun, Latin 
America, Canada, and Liberia. 


PROTESTANT FILM COMMISSION 
COMPLETES SECOND IN SERIES 


The Protestant Film Commission 
has announced the completion of its 
second film, “My Name is Han.” The 
new production was filmed in China 
and will coincide with the 1948-49 
emphasis on study of the missionary 
movement in that country. 

The film has been described as em- 
ploying “an intriguing combination of 
documentary and dramatic techniques 
to emphasize the broad nature of mis- 
sionary work.” The story follows the 
Chinese reliving events of the post- 
war period in the places where they 
occur. No Occidental appears in the 
picture. 

In answer to requests from many 
city and state councils of churches, 
the new Commission film will be re- 
leased in a manner similar to its first 
production, “Beyond Our Own,” with 
simultaneous showings in 100 cities 
on June 15. 

The production, which is released 
through the Religious Film Associa- 
tion, 45 Astor Place, New York 3, 
N. Y., will be available to churches 
and other religious, educational, and 
civic groups immediately following the 
premiere on June 15. 
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Growth and 
Unity Shown 
by Councils 


HE GROWTH of state and local 

councils, and the increasing spirit 

of unity among local churches, 
are pointed up by these items, culled 
from recent church council publi- 
cations. 


COOPERATION IN A LARGE CITY 
At its February meeting the Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, Council’s Board 
of Directors spent time appraising the 
achievements of the present Council 
since its organization five years ago, 
listing some present problems, and 
pointing toward objectives for the 
next five years. Here are a few of the 
suggestions made by directors. 
Achievements: Development of 
weekday religious education, securing 
an executive secretary, growing visi- 
bility to churches, getting confidence 
of foundations, improved public re- 
lations with churches, denominations 
and individuals; reorganization of 
church women, rising enthusiasm for 
cooperation, addition of Department 
of Social Welfare, inter-faith cooper- 
ation, and annual planning conference. 
Present Emphases—The Metropoli- 
tan Church Study, revised comity pro- 
cedures, an awareness of Protestant 
unity, moral courage (with particular 
reference to temperance), need for 
clearer definition of what the Council 
is and what it does, Protestant public 
relations by newspaper and radio, 
higher standards in weekday work, 
and enlistment of laymen. 
For the Future—Extend weekday 
instruction to seventh and eighth 
grades, raise an adequate budget, im- 
plement survey recommendations, 
develop zeal for cooperation, follow 
denominational crusades with evan- 
gelistic programs, develop program 
of Sunday School conservation, organ- 
ize down-town noonday Lenten serv- 
ices, improve radio ministry, develop 
institutional chaplaincies, build social 
concerns for the less privileged, imple- 
ment findings of Fisk interracial 
survey, lead in audio-visual education, 
secure bequests for special’ projects, 
and rebuild district organizations. 


PRACTICAL UNITY 


.. Practical church unity. between two 
denominations has been in operation 
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at Waverly, Iowa, for several weeks, 
and the cooperating congregations are 
finding the arrangement not only satis- 
factory but stimulating. When Peace 
Evangelical and Reformed church was 
obliged to find a temporary meeting 
place because of its building program, 
the council of administration of First 
Evangelical United Brethren church, 
just a block away, said to the council 
of Peace Church: “You are welcome 
to use facilities for your Sunday School 
and worship services.” At the same 
time, the pastors of the two churches 
said to each other: “Why not union 
services?” Both councils agreed to 
the ministerial suggestion and the 
first union service was held on Novem- 
ber 2. © 


High point of this arrangement was 
reached on December 28 when a union 
service of holy communion was cele- 
brated. Peace congregation had hoped 
to be “back home” by Christmas, 
but building delays prevented that. 
The council of administration sent 
word, “Don’t worry about a thing!” 
and the two ministers studied their 
customary Advent and Christmas 
schedules, both for conflicting dates 
and for new opportunities in co- 
operative ventures. As the first step 
they agreed on an Advent sermon 
series. Then because the two Sunday 
Schools met separately, it was thought 
best to hold the annual Christmas 
programs separately, and dates were 
arranged accordingly. The celebration 
of communion, however, presented a 
problem; since Peace traditionally 
keeps the sacrament on - Christmas 
day, and the host church, just as 
traditionally, on the first Sunday in 
January. The two books of worship 
were studied, the two councils con- 
sulted, and the result was neither date, 
but one in between, and neither ritual, 
but parts of both woven into one. 
Both ministers participated as cele- 
brants, both made concessions in their 
usual procedure and both congrega- 
tions learned new ways at the Lord’s 
table from one another. Many wor- 
shippers confessed to being inspired 
by the experience. 


MINISTRY IN INSTITUTIONS 


The New Jersey State Department 
of Institutions and Agencies has be- 
fore it a plan to provide a full-time 
Protestant chaplain for the state 
hospitals at Clinton, Avondale, and 
Glen Gardner. The appointment will 
be on advice of the New Jersey Coun- 
cil of Churches. 


An. adequate volunteer chaplaincy 


service of Protestant pastors is als¢ 
being favorably considered by the 
state department. Both the standard: 
of service and appointment will be 
under the New Jersey Council. 

The clinical training of minister: 
is being continued through weekly 
seminars and staff conferences at sev- 
eral state mental hospitals. 

A more adequate plan for the refer- 
ral of “parolees” and discharged 
“prisoners” to the local church and 
pastors for “protective care” is now 
working. Rev. Robert Smith of 
Trenton reported that for the past 
year 420 commitment, and 303 parolee 
referrals had moved across his desk. 
Conferences between local clergy and 
parole officers in the nine parole 
districts of the state are being plan- 
ned. 


PROTESTANTISM IN MIAMI. ‘ 


Fifty local churches now constitute 
the official membership of the Greater 
Miami Council of Churches, as re- 
ported by Rev. Robert B. Giffen, 
Executive Secretary. The member 
churches include: 9 Southern Baptist, 
3 Christian, 2 Congregational, 2 
Lutheran, 16 Methodist, 6 Presby- 
terian, 1 Brethren, 2 Community, 1 
Salvation Army and 8 Parishes whose 
communion identity was not listed. 


Radio Programs—May 


sunDAYS: Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, ‘Na- 
tional Radio Pulpit”’—NBC—10-10:30 
a.m. Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell—‘Na- 
tional Vespers’—ABC—1:30-2:00 p.m. 

mMOnpDAys: Dr. Ernest R. Palen, “Gems for 
Thought”—ABC—8:45-8:50. am—WJZ 
Local—8:55-9:00 a.m., ABC—11:30-11:35 
p.m. Dr. Allen E. Claxton, “Faith in Our 
Time”—MUTUAL—10:15-10:30 a.m. 

TUESDAYS: Dr. Ira W. Langston, “Gems for 
Thought”—ABC—8:45-8:50 am —WJZ 
Local — 8:55-9:06 am., ABC — 11:30- 
11:35 pm. Rev. Samuel M. Shoemaker, 
“Faith in Our Time”’—MUTUAL—10:15- 


10:30 a.m. 
WEDNESDAYS: Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, 
“Gems for Thought”—ABC—8:45-8:50 


a.m.—WJZ Locai—8:55-9:00 a.m. ABC— 
11:30-11:35 pm. Dr. Alfred Grant 
Walton, “Faith in Our Time”—MUTUAL 
—10:15-10:30 a.m. - 

THURSDAYS: Dr. Phillips Packer Elliott, 
“Gems for Thought”—A\BC—8:45-8:50 
a.m.—WJZ Local—8:55-9:00 a.m., ABC— 
11:30-11:35 p.m. 

FRIDAYS: Dr. Francis C. Stifler, “Gems for 
Thought”—ABC—8:45-8:50 am—WJZ 
Local—8:55-9:00 a.m., ABC-11:30-11:35 


p.m. 

SATURDAYS: Dr. Walter W.: Van Kirk, 
“Religion in the News”—NBC 6:15-6:30 
p.m. 

EVERY DAY: “Minute of Prayer” 6:00 a.m. 


WOR—New York only. 
(All times given are Eastern Daylight 
Saving Time) ; 
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Norwegian Bishop Voices 


F THE first assembly of the World 
Council of Churches fulfills the 
hopes of American-born Bishop Arne 
Fjellbu of Norway it will accomplish 
two things. 
_ Interviewed by a Religious News 
Service reporter a few hours before he 
sailed for Norway after a two-months 
visit in the United States under the 
auspices of the American Committee 
for the World Council of Churches, 
Bishop Fjellbu said: 

“I trust that a real message will 
emerge from the assembly of the 
World Council at Amsterdam to show 
the world that the Church today is a 
living factor which has the only mes- 
sage that can give the world hope and 
future. 

“And I trust, too,” he added, “that 
the assembly will show the world that 
the Church is an independent spiritual 
factor obeying its own laws from God 
and that those laws are absolute and 
eternal and not for compromising with 
the world.” 
~ Bishop Fjellbu expressed deep ap- 


Hopes for World Assembly 


preciation for the warm reception ac- 
corded him in his speeches and travels 
throughout the country, which in- 
cluded a visit to his birthplace in 
Decorah, Iowa, and to the church in 
North Dakota where he was baptized. 

He said that most of the church 
congregations he addressed had a 
greater knowledge of the World Coun- 
cil and its purpose than he has found 
among the people in Norway, but that 
many “still don’t know much about 
the Council.” 

“Developments in the world situa- 
tion during the weeks of my stay in 
America,” he observed, “made the 
subject of the World Council more 
interesting and more important to the 
man in the street. Under such circum- 
stances, it is easy to stir up people to 
the necessity for a united front against 
those forces which violate eternal val- 
ues. A common moral reaction to sins 
of the world is a very necessary thing.” 

Asked for his most vivid impression 
of this country, Bishop Fjellbu replied 
that he “had the feeling that the youth 


Raymond Swing (left) and Dr. Nolde 


Mr. Raymond Swing, noted Ameri- 
can radio commentator, recently in- 
iterviewed Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, 
Director of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, one 
of the study commissions preparing 
material for the Amsterdam Assembly 
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of the World Council. The interview 
was one of a series transcribed by the 
American Committee for the World 
Council on the issues of the Amsterdam 
Assembly. Over 400 radio stations in 
the United States and Canada will air 
the series before August. 


of America is the best part of the 
American people.” 

“My nicest experience here has been 
my contact with American youth,” he 
said. “I have met thousands of stu- 
dents at your schools. Many of the 
young men were in the war for years, 
some were in concentration camps. As 
a man from an occupied country, I had 
the impression we were on the same 
wave length, that these boys and girls 
were like the youth of Norway.” 

To emphasize his point, Bishop 
Fjellbu related an incident which oc- 
curred during the war years. He and 
his family spent a year and a half in 
exile on an island in the far north of 
Norway. Then in October 1944 the 
Gestapo came to put the church leader 
in a concentration camp, but the family 
escaped to a neutral country. There his 
son saw a group of young people 
singing and dancing. “Father,” he 
said, “their faces don’t tell anything.” 
To which the bishop replied, “that is 
the price of their neutrality.” 

“But here in America,’ Bishop 
Fjellbu said, “the faces of your young 
people tell something. In your youth 
you have your most worthwhile asset 
if they can be given the Christian 
message in the right way.” 

Commenting briefly on the world 
situation, the Norwegian churchman 
declared that “the universal problem 
today is on the one side a collectivism 
which has a sense of community but 
violates the rights of the personality, 
and on the other side, an individualism 
which can be more or less egoism with 
too little responsibility for the com- 
munity.” 

“There the Church must bring its 
message from Christ as to the worth 
of the human personality and the 
rights of the individual,” he said, “and 
must emphasize that we are not living 
for ourselves but that all the gifts of 
God and the grace of God present an 
obligation to make a better community 
and a better life for the brethren.” 


ACTIVE RADIO COMMITTEE 


Preliminary plans for a program 
designed to improve religious broad- 
casts throughout North Carolina were 
outlined at a recent meeting of the 
executive committee on radio ministry 
of the: North Carolina Council of 
Churches. 

The committee will begin its work 
by conducting a survey of the time 
being given by radio stations through- 
out the state to religious broadcasts, 
and determining how much time is 
sustaining and how much is paid. 

> 
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Civil Rights, Community Leadership 
Discussed by Churchmen at Hampton 


S EVENTY-FIVE church leaders from 
13. states and the District of 
Columbia met March 31-April 1, 1948 
in the Ninth Annual Session of the 
National Conference of Church Lead- 
ers, sponsored by the Race Relations 
Department of the Federal Council of 
Churches and the Home Missions 
Council of North America. 

The theme of this year’s Conference 
was ‘“The Church and Its Community,” 
and these leaders from twelve denomi- 
nations heard challenging addresses on 
The Church’s Responsibility for Com- 
munity Leadership and the Implemen- 
tation of Civil Rights. Discussion 
groups meeting on the second day of 
the Conference considered practical 
means of meeting the problems in- 
volved. 


Miss Dorothy Height, Secretary of 
Interracial Education, National Board, 
Y.W.C.A., gave an address on Church 
Responsibility in Civil Rights—Imple- 
menting the President’s Report. In 
summarizing the four basic rights 
considered in the Report and its recom- 
mendations, Miss Height said “The 
first thing we must do as people with 
the kind of beliefs that we have is to 
lift these discussions on civil rights 
out of the very low arena of what will 
happen in November to where it really 
belongs in terms of international sig- 
nificance.” In outlining what the 
Church can do, she pointed out that 
we must get and disseminate the facts, 
promote discussion, encourage social 
action within the Church by establish- 
ing groups that are responsible for it; 
train people for community leadership 
and prepare the members of the 
Church for participation in events as 
world citizens. 

In addressing the Conference on 
“The Basic Idea of Community,” Dr. 
Mark A. Dawber, Executive Secretary 
of the Home Missions Council, said: 
“I have seen a poor idea with superior 
enthusiasm for it run away with the 
show.” He pointed out that Chris- 
tians have the superior idea but need 
more enthusiasm which will find ex- 
pression in the grass roots. 

Dr. Harry V. Richardson, Director 
of Rural Religious Extension of the 
Home Missions Council, speaking on 
“How the Church Must Work for 
Community,” said “The first thing the 
Church must do to breed a sense of 

es 
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community or ‘togetherness’ is to get 
community within itself as an institu- 
tion.” 


A panel discussion was held on the 
topic “Church Progress Through Co- 
operation,” with the following mem- 
bers participating: Dr. Forrest C. Weir, 
Secretary, Southeastern Inter-Coun- 
cil Office; Rev. E. P. Murchison, 
Editor of The Christian Index; Dr. 
Mark A. Dawber and Dr. J. Oscar Lee, 
Executive Secretary of the Department 
of Race Relations of The Federal 
Council. This discussion aimed to 
develop an appreciation of the scope 
and nature of the interdenominational 
movement in the United States. The 
purpose and activities of the Federal 
Council of Churches, the Home Mis- 
sions Council, the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, the Foreign 
Missions Conference and other national 
interdenominational organizations were 
discussed. Consideration was given 
to the function and work of state and 
local councils of churches. Dr. Daw- 
ber pointed out that ‘The trend is 
now toward greater cooperation be- 
tween the major bodies of Protestant- 
ism. These organizations do for the 
denominations the things they cannot 
do separately for themselves.” Dr. 
Weir explained that the Southeast- 
ern Inter-Council Office was formed 
through the cooperation of the Federal 
Council of Churches, the International 
Council and the Home Missions Coun- 
cil, and its function is to create a 
desire for cooperation at the local level, 
to serve as an agency for counsel and 
to help set up the instruments of co- 
operation within the local community 
and state. 


Dr. William H. Jernagin, President 
of the National Baptist Sunday School 
and B.T.U. Congress, was elected the 
new Chairman of the Conference. The 
Co-Chairmen are Mr. Jobu Yasumura, 
Department of Cities, American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society, and Dr. 
Mason Crum, Professor, The Divinity 
School, Duke University, (N. C.). 
Dr. Lee of the Federal Council, who is 
also Executive Secretary of the Nation- 
al Conference of Church Leaders, 
stated that its new objectives are: to 
share interracially in the total issues of 
Protestantism on a larger scale; to 
afford opportunity for churchmen of 
the various minority groups in America 


to discuss ways and means whereby 
the Church may serve them to a larger 
extent; to interest church leaders in 
greater responsibility for the institutes 
carried on by the Home Missions 
Council for rural Negro ministers; con- 
tinuous study of trends and develop- 
ments in the Negro Church. The Con- 
ference voted to inaugurate mid-winter 
meetings of its Business Committee. 


THREE FAITHS FORM 
JOINT DP COUNCIL 


The great religious faiths in Ameri- 
ca have been making increased effort 
this spring to ease the plight of the 
displaced persons in Europe. 

A major development is the forma- 
tion of a Joint Council on the Resettle- 
ment of Displaced Persons by the 
CWS Committee on DPs, representing 
the Protestant and Eastern Orthodox 
churches, and the comparable Jewish 
and Roman Catholic agencies. .. 

The Joint Council was set up by 
the three faiths to coordinate their pro- 
grams in preparation for the increased 
immigration which would result from 
the passage of emergency legislation 
now before Congress. Spokesmen for 
all three national agencies call the 
Council the “best example of inter- 
faith action in welfare work ever 
undertaken in this country.” 


ENLARGE PRESENT PROGRAMS 


In the event of such legislation, 
CWS and the other agencies will en- 
large their present resettlement serv- 
ices to the immigrants after they are 
brought to the U. S. through govern- 
ment channels. 

The CWS Displaced Persons Com- 
mittee, as its part in the preparations, 
has submitted a questionnaire to 
pastors and congregations of Prot- 
estant and Orthodox churches through- 
out the nation, seeking information on 
relatives of Americans in DP centers 
and inquiring what communities will 
extend a wholesome and Christian wel- 
come to a DP family and help it get 
resettled. 

To give real support to emergency 
legislation, the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America at a recent 
session condemned the Wiley Bill in 
Congress, because of occupational re- 
strictions, and called for an act modeled 
after the more generous and demo- 
cratic Stratton Bill. i 

Meanwhile, CWS continued to help 
DPs come to this country. The latest 
total aided by CWS: 1,900 people. ~ 
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The Exhibit for Church Vocations at meetings of the National Vocational Guidance 


Me a: Career? 


Association this spring in Chicago provides graphic evidence that secular career advisers 

are for the first time being made aware of the opportunities in the church field, through 

the Federal Council’s Commission on the Ministry. A number of inquiries have resulted 

from the display, which offers material from both the Commission and the Student 
Volunteer Movement. 


‘New Stamp to Honor 


Dorchester Chaplains 

The most recent memorial to the 
four chaplains who sacrificed their 
lives when the troop transport, SS 
Dorchester, was torpedoed off the 
coast of Greenland in February, 
1943 is a three-cent postage stamp. 
The stamp honoring the four chaplains 
—George L. Fox and Clark V. Poling, 
Protestants; John P. Washington, 
Roman Catholic; and Alexander D. 
Goode, Jewish—is scheduled for re- 
lease by the Post Office Department, 
Washington, D. C., May 28, 1948. At 
the first-day sales’ ceremonies, to be 
held at the White House, the nearest 
of kin of the four chaplains will be 
honored guests. 

An interfaith memorial chapel is 
being erected in the crypt of the 
Baptist Temple at Philadelphia. Per- 
sons of every faith have contributed to 
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this project, which is sponsored by the 
Philadelphia Interfaith Committee. 
The shrine, to be known as the Chapel 
of the Four Chaplains, will have a 
seating capacity of 400 and a three- 
sided altar, mounted on a turntable, 
for use by the three major faiths. A 
decorative painting behind the altar 
shows the Cross, the Star of David 
and the Tablets of the Law. Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, father of Chaplain 
Clark V. Poling, has been minister of 
the Baptist Temple for many years. 

Other memorials established to the 
four chaplains include a fund for 
purchasing books for the school chil- 
dren of York County, Pennsylvania 
and a painting by Dudley Summers, 
now on display at the headquarters of 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews in New York City, which 
portrayed the chaplains as they stood 
together just as the Dorchester went 
down. 


Dates Set For 
Evangelism 
United Advance 


Foe OVER a year the denominational 

Secretaries of Evangelism have 
been planning for a United Evangel- 
istic Advance. The time which has 
now been selected is the fifteen months 
beginning with World Communion 
Day, October 2, 1949 and continuing 
through all of 1950. 

There are two special reasons for 
the selection of the fifteen months’ 
period for the United Evangelistic 
Advance. The first reason is that for 
the most part all the special Egangel- 
istic Crusades, New Life Movements 
and other programs of evangelism now 
being carried on so vigorously by the 
denominations will have been com- 
pleted by the autumn of 1949. Those 
few denominations which have special 
programs that will not be completed 
by October 2, 1949, expect to synchro- 
nize them with the Advance program. 
It is the feeling of the Secretaries of 
Evangelism and others that the Ad- 
vance will not be something separate 
and apart from the present programs 
of evangelism but it will be in addition 
to and a part of a continuing evan- 
gelistic emphasis, 

The second reason is that the year 
1950 is the last year of this first half 
of the 20th Century. This _half- 
century has been a period in which 
there have been two ghastly wars, 
hunger, suffering and depressions. If 
the next fifty years are to be different, 
then America must be lifted to a new 
and higher moral and spiritual level. 
If not, no one can imagine what dread 
events and catastrophes are ahead. 

The Department of Evangelism, at 
its April 9th meeting, elected a com- 
mittee to have charge of the plans and 
program for the Advance. This Com- 
mittee consists of the 36 denomination- 
al Secretaries of Evangelism plus fif- 
teen pastors and leaders in other areas 
of the church’s life and work. Prof. 
E. G. Homrighausen of Princeton, 
New Jersey, was elected chairman. In 
addition to this committee the depart- 
ment authorized the selection of a 
group of one thousand sponsors. 

The Committee will hold its first 
meeting at Bynden Wood, Pennsyl- 
vania, September 9 and 10. 

—JrssE M. BADER 
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REPRESENTATIVES TO 
AMSTERDAM NAMED 


Selection through April 15 of the 
following delegates and alternates to 
the first Assembly of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches has been announced 
from the New York headquarters of 
the American Committee for the World 
Council. Total American representa- 
tion will be 200, including 75 delegates, 
75 alternates, and 50 consultants, staff 
members and visitors. 

DELEGATES 

Bishops A. J. Allen, S. L. Greene and D. 
Ward Nichols (African Methodist Episco- 
pal); M. C. Ewald, Harold L. Yocum 


{American Lutheran); Raymond R. Peters, 
M. R. Zigler (Church of the Brethren) ; 


Dr. CLARENCE G. SALSBURY 
is one of the outstanding sur- 

geons of America, and a mis- 

sionary to the Navajo Indians, 

the largest tribe in the United 

States. 


Would you like to have a 
part in the medical mission 
work at home or abroad? You 
can through Annuities, and re- 
ceive from 214% -7% for the 
rest of your life. 
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SIONS or to the BOARD OF FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, for Annuity Bocklet F.C.B. 
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Ronald Bridges, Douglas Horton, Walter H. 
Judd, Mrs. Robert G. Williams (Congre- 
gational Christian); Alfred Jensen (Danish 
Evangelical Church); P. O. Bersell, Prof. 
N. A. Nilson (Evangelical Lutheran Augus- 
tana Synod) ; L. W. Goebel, David A. Miller, 
George W. Richards (Evangelical and Re- 
formed). 

Bishops A. R. Clippinger and John S. 
Stamm, Walter N. Roberts (Evangelical 
United Brethren) ; George W. Buckner, Jr., 
Gaines M. Cook, Harry S. McCormick, Mrs. 
E. V. Pugh (Disciples of Christ); Frank E. 
Baker, J. Earl Moreland, John R. Mott, 
Theodore H. Palmquist, Paul W. Quillian, 
Ralph W. Sockman, Bishops James C. 
Baker, Ivan Lee Holt, Paul B. Kern, W. C. 
Martin and G. Bromley Oxnam (Methodist) ; 
F, P. Stocker (Moravian Church in America). 

J. H. Jackson, William H. Jernagin, 
Benjamin E. Mays, Calvin E. Stalnaker 
(National Baptist Convention) ; E. T. Dahl- 
berg, Dana M. Albaugh, R. E. Nelson, Mrs. 
L. E. Swain (Northern Baptist Convention) ; 
John R. Cunningham, Homer McMillan, 
Mrs. G. S. Harrington (Presbyterian, 
U. S.); John A. Mackay, William B. Pugh, 
Paul Moser, Mrs. John M. Irvine (Presby- 
terian, U. S. A.); Henry K. Sherrill, Angus 
Dun, William H. Nes, Charles P. Taft 
(Protestant Episcopal). 


Luke DeVries, Thomas Haig (Reformed 


Church in America); Algie I. Newlin, Bliss 
Forbush, Howard H. Brinton (Society of 
Friends) ; Lloyd Seager (Seventh Day Baptist 
Convention); Mrs. J. Lindsay Almond, 
Franklin Clark Fry, Abdel Ross Wentz; 
Clarence C. Stoughton (United Lutheran) ; 
J. Kenneth Miller, Theophilus M. Taylor, 
(United Presbyterian). 
ALTERNATES 

G. W. Blakely, A. S. Jackson, M. E. 
Jackson (African Methodist Episcopal) ; 
Calvert N. Ellis, J. Quinter Miller (Church 
of the Brethren); Theodore A. Greene, 
Charles S. Johnson, Albert Buckner Coe, 


Miss Rosemary Park (Congregational Chris-— 


tian); E. E. Ryden, Prof. Theodore La- 
Vander (Evangelical Lutheran Augustana 
Synod); Mrs. F. A. Goetsch, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Carl E. Schneider (Evangelical and 
Reformed). 

H. R. Heininger, Bishops C. H. Stauf- 
facher and V. O. Weidler (Evangelical 
United Brethren); Hampton Adams, A. T. 
DeGroot, M. E. Sadler, Mrs. James D. 


Wyker (Disciples of Christ); George Atkin- 


Traditional TRUE HARP TONES 
for your organ AT LOW COST. 


Write for details, state type of organ. 


Dept. F, 3019 Casitas, Los Angeles 26 
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son, E. H. Blackard, Mrs. J. D. Bragg! 
Henry Hitt Crane, George A. Fallon, Di 
Stewart Patterson, Richard C. Raines: 
Bishops: C. W. Brashares, W. Earl Ledden 
and Alexander P. Shaw (Methodist). 

R. W. Coleman, Sandy F. Ray (National 
Baptist Convention); Mrs. H. G. Colwell, 
,David P. Gaines, H. H. Straton, E. W. 
Parsons (Northern Baptist Convention); J. 
Ross McCain (Presbyterian, U. S.); Mrs. 
Paul Moser, H. Ray. Anderson, George 
Emerson Barnes, Henry P. Van Dusen 
(Presbyterian, U. S. A.); Harwood Sturte- 
vant, Theodore P. Ferris, Clifford P. More- 
house, Miss Leila Anderson (Protestant 
Episcopal). 

Bertram DeH. Atwood, Clarence H. Linder 
(Reformed Church in America); D. Elton 
Trueblood, Thomas S. Brown (Society of 
Friends) ; Stewart W. Herman, O. Frederick 
Nolde (United Lutheran); J. Calvin Rose 
(United Presbyterian). 


LUTHERANS ELECT EMPIE 
NEW EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Dr. Paul C. Empie was elected 
executive director of the National 
Lutheran Council at a meeting in 
Chicago on April 5, the first special 
session in the history of the Council. 
He succeeds the late Dr. Ralph H. 
Long, under whom he had served as 
assistant executive director since 1944. 
Dr. Long died on February 19 after 
18 years in office. 

Pastor Carl E. Lund-Quist was 
named as assistant executive director 
of the Council in addition to his pres- 
ent duties as executive secretary of the 
Division of Public Relations. 

Dr. Empie was elected to a term of 
four years as executive director. He 
will continue to have responsibility 
for Lutheran World Action until a 
successor can be chosen. The admin- 
istrative committee of the U. S. Na- 
tional Committee for the Lutheran 
World Federation was given authority, 
in consultation with the executive di- 
rector, to employ a director for LWA, 
which this year is seeking four million 
dollars for relief and reconstruction 
abroad. 
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Evangelism Field Secretary 
Reports on Canal Zone Visit 


HERE are many things about the 

Panama Canal Zone that cannot be 
duplicated elsewhere on the globe. 
That little strip of land approximately 
20 miles wide and 55 miles long has 
many unique features about it in ad- 
dition to the famous canal that divides 
it. The economic and social conditions 
are unusual. There is no poverty. All 
the government employees are well 
paid and there is no income tax or 
other taxes. All purchases can be made 
at government stores. All the homes 
of the Canal Zone are government 
owned. These are two, four, and in 
some cases twelve-family dwellings, 
and they are all of the same type. The 
executive, the skilled worker and the 
mechanic live in the same kind of a 
home. There are no elderly people. 
When retirement time comes there are 
no homes available to them so they 
return to the States. Since a man with- 
out a position cannot hold a home, 
there is no unemployment. 

The church situation is unique. At 
the beginning of the Canal venture, 
some men of vision felt that denomina- 
tional divisions should not be per- 
petuated there. As a result, the Union 
Church of the Canal Zone was formed 
to minister to all Protestant groups. 
In 1920 an appeal was made to the 
Federal Council of Churches to serve 
as sponsor for the Union Church. Since 
that time this organization has served 
as trustee of the properties and has 
counseled on all programs and policies. 
The Federal Council has three repre- 
sentatives on the General Council of 
the Union Churches. 

The fact that many people are in the 
Zone only temporarily, and that prac- 
tically all the civilian employees come 
on a trial basis—their tenure being 
determined by whether they can adapt 
themselves to the tropical climate and 
other conditions—contributes to a 
rather shifting population. The church- 
es minister to a procession. Those who 
are looking forward to a speedy return 
to the States do not sink their roots in 
church and civic life. The civilian 
population has shrunk from 15,000 
during the war to approximately 5,000 
at the present time. In spite of these 
severe handicaps, there is a healthy, 
stirring church life in the Canal Zone. 
The laymen seem to assume more re- 
sponsibility for leadership than they 
do in the States. 
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The General Council of the Union 
Churches asked Dr. H. H. McConnell 
of the Department of Evangelism to 
conduct a Visitation Evangelism Com- 
paign March 7-18. The first week was 
spent at Cristobal on the Atlantic 
side, and the second week at Balboa 
on the Pacific side. 242 people made 
decisions to profess their faith in 
Christ or to transfer their church let- 
ters. The church in Gamboa which had 
30 members secured 45 decisions; a 
small group of people in Cocoli with 
no church organization or building 
secured 40 decisions. They are en- 
thusiastically laying plans for a new 
church. The town of Margarita had 
done the ground-work for a new or- 
ganization before the Campaign and 
organized on March 16 with 45 charter 
members. The record of the churches 
with settled pastors was as follows: 
Balboa, 64 decisions; Gatun, 28 deci- 
sions; Cristobal, 45 decisions. Each 
group planned to form a permanent 


organization for lay evangelism. The 
ministers, Dr. R. H. Rolofson of Bal: 
boa; Rev. Cecil L. Morgan of Cristo- 
bal and Rev. Merle W. Bergeson of 
Gatun, gave splendid support to this 
special evangelistic effort. The General 
Council is now eager to secure two 
additional ministers for the Union 
Churches of the Canal Zone. 

—H. H. McConnery 


New Publications 


Religion and Economic Life—The 
1947 report to contributors by the 
Department of the Church and Eco: 
nomic Life. The four-page folder 
summarizes the activities of the depart- 
ment during the past year and includes. 
an order blank for literature issued 
by the department. No charge. 

Service of Worship for Whitsunday 
—The order of service is built around 
the Call to Prayer for the first As- 
sembly of the World Council of 
Churches. 3 cents each. 

The World Council Courier—The 
four-page news sheet includes brief 
articles on the World Assembly and 
items of interest in connection with the 
Amsterdam meeting. 2 cents each. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE 


JULY 31-AUGUST 9, 1948 


This year Northfield again will offer a General Conference 


program designed for both ministers and Christian laymen. 
Since it was founded in 1880, this conference has been an im- 
portant factor in developing and strengthening the work of the 


church. Northfield also offers delightful vacation opportunities 
at reasonable rates. 

As usual the Northfield conference will present an outstand- 
ing list of speakers. Among those who have accepted are Dr. 
Roy A. Burkhart, Columbus; Dr. Henry H. Crane, Detroit; 
Dr. Morgan P. Noyes, Montclair; Dr. Howard C. Scharfe, 
Pittsburgh; Dr. John S. Whale, London; Dr. Frederick M. 
Meek, Boston; Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, South Yarmouth; Dr. 
Harris E. Kirk, Baltimore, and others. 


For further information and reservations, write 


NORTHFIELD SUMMER CONFERENCES 
William E. Park, Chairman... Box H, East Northfield, Mass. 
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Your Church 


CAN ATTRACT 
MORE WORSHIPPERS 


=» Hundreds of churches 
throughout the land have success- 
fully extended their message be- 
yond the pew with the glorious, 
heartening song of these unique, 
modern bells. 


Schulmerich Carillonic Bells 
employ the latest developments in 
electronics to produce extremely 
brilliant, clear bell-tones of great 
carrying power. Unusually com- 
pact, Schulmerich Carillonic Bells 
can be installed in your present 
church tower without structural 
alterations. They may be played in 
conjunction with, or independently 
of, your organ. 


9 The result of a quarter-cen- 
tury of electronic research and 
development, Schulmerich Caril- 
lonic Bells installed in your church 
will aid you in extending messages 

_of welcome, hope and faith through- 
out your community. For detailed 
information write to Dept FC.85, 


Sohulparek 


ELECTRONICS, INC. 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


“CARILLONIC BELLS” 
TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS + ACOUSTIC CORRECTION UNITS 
@ SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS © CHURCH HEARING AIDS © 
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Need More Trained Leaders 
In Church Social Work Field 


HERE Is an urgent demand today * A simple problem of human behavior 


for more trained church leaders in 

the field of social work. Some 
seminaries are placing more emphasis 
upon this aspect of ministerial train- 
ing, but the challenge for Christian 
leadership in this field will not be met 
until its usefulness as an adjunct to a 
well rounded ministry is more ade- 
quately presented. 


“Social Welfare” as we know it to- 
day from the technical approach is 
historically a young science. From a 
wide point of view it is a very old 
science, for it is man’s attempt to meet 
God’s command that every man is his 
brother’s keeper. If one is impressed 
by the brief time social welfare has 
been operative in the secular world, 
he is more impressed with the short 
while that churches have made use of 
this important new tool for dealing 
with human relationships. It has only 
been within the last decade that 
all of the larger Protestant denomina- 
tions have placed technically trained 


_personnel on their national staffs to 


help local pastors make use of the 
welfare services available to them in 
their local community; and to learn to 
cooperate with secular community 
services. 


Looking at the broad field of social 
work, one sees confusion in the minds 
of many as to what is being attempted 
through social welfare services. There 
are those in the churches who resent 
the social welfare program of secular 
agencies because, wrongfully, they feel 
that such agencies are invading the 
exclusive field of the church. 

We believe that some of this mis- 
understanding arises because of con- 
flicting use of terms. The social 
worker is often guilty of using a jargon 
that is unintelligible to the layman. 


Your church, too, 
deserves the finest 
carillon available 


Send for information. 
Dept. 127, 3015 Casitas Avenue, 


Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


or relationship may be couched in 
high flown phraseology that obscures 
its simplicity. 

Deeper than the use of terms is the 
failure to grasp a view of the goal of 
social welfare. In attempting to state 
briefly the purpose of the social services 
on a broad scale, we call attention to a 
paper read by Donald S. Howard of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, at the 
National Conference of Social Work 
in 1947. The title of Mr. Howard’s 
paper was—“The Social Services and 
the Maintenance of Optimum Stand- 
ards of Living.” By “optimum stand- 
ards of living” we mean the inclusion 
of social and cultural terms as well as 
the more material terms of food, cloth- 
ing and housing. The achievement of 
this purpose Mr. Howard suggests is 
dictated by three assumptions. 


(1) “. .. . people, in order to lead 
personally satisfying lives and socially 
useful lives, not only require a given 
quantity of goods and services, but need 
also to live in socially constructive 
milieu.” 

(2) “. . . . people should have the 
opportunity with reasonable effort and 
without harm to themselves or others 
to attain the optimum standard of 
living which we hope all people in this 
country may enjoy.” 

(3) “. ... our optimum standards 
must be continuously available.” 

It seems to us that Mr. Howard has 
given in very succinct fashion the 
purpose of any well-defined social wel- 
fare program, As church people we 
can agree that the home should be the 
most socially constructive environ- 
ment in which people begin to function 
in a personally satisfying manner and 
in proper relationship with people in 
other homes. Equality of opportunity 
from a Christian point of view is 
equally necessary for a secure and 
satisfying society. 

Admitting confusion in the use of 
terms that sometimes obscure pur- 
poses; recognizing that social welfare 
programs have been actively on the 
stage of human endeavor for only a 
brief while, the churches are in a 
strategic position to make such pro- 
grams more effective not only by 
closer cooperation with the secular 
agencies, but by the training of young 
ministers who will take post-graduate 
work in schools of social work and then 
enter the field of church social work. — 

—BEVERLEY M. Boyp 


FEDERAL COUNCIL BULLETIN 


F AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


Mental Health in 
Modern Society 


By Tuomas A. C. REenniz, M.D., 
AND LuTHER E. Woopwarp. New 
York, The Commonwealth Fund, 1948, 
$4.00 


This important book contains the 
most comprehensive and integrated 
picture of the meaning of mental 
health in contemporary society that 
has so far been made available. ““Men- 
tal health,” write the authors, ‘“can- 
not be developed in a social vacuum. 
Powerful factors operate against it 

. To promote positive mental health 
will therefore require the cooperation 
and help of many individuals and 
groups.” 

Taking this as its theme, the volume 
deals not alone with what psychiatrists 
do for mental health but also with the 
other groups and professions and in- 
Stitutions of society which have both 
an opportunity and an obligation to 
work for mental health aims. Phy- 
sicians, psychologists, social workers, 
clergymen, parents, industrial mana- 
gers—careful attention is given to 
the mental health possibilities for each. 
This recognition of the sweep of re- 
sponsibility for mental health is a new 
and thoroughly wholesome trend. 

The book also summarizes effective- 
ly the various things about mental 
health—both treatment and prevention 
—which were learned under the pres- 
sure of war experience. But it is not 
merely a war review. All the material 
is focused on the problems of the 
present and future. It points to the 
great need for therapeutic and counsel- 
ing services by many professional 
groups. But it suggests still more 
strongly the need to move into “the 


This noted Biblical authority, pastor, professor, 
reveals his conclusions after extensive study of 
atomic physics, ancient and modern philoso hies 
and theories as related to Biblical teachings 
and prophecies. 

This book is the first evaluation of those 
elements, an apertant work of profound 
meaning for all Christianity. 


Published by 
W. A. WILDE CO., Boston, Mass. 


MAY, 1948 


HOW MAY ATOMIC ENERGY 
AFFECT YOU ... in the light of 


final judgment ac according to the Bible? = 


» public health phase of mental hygiene,” 


a concern for “positive health.” 

The important function of pastors 
and churches in enhancing mental 
health is very competently dealt with 
in an extended chapter on “Pastoral 
Counseling and Church Life.’ Church- 
men will also be especially interested 
in the fine summary contained in the 
chapter on “The Mental Hygiene of 
Family Living.” 

Thomas Rennie is a psychiatrist, 
and is Director of the Division on 
Rehabilitation of the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene. Luther 
Woodward, who is Field Consultant 
for the same division, is both a psy- 
chiatric social worker and a minister 
of the United Lutheran Church. Their 
book is especially recommended to 
ministers for its effective summary of 
the implications of mental health in 
many aspects of life, which otherwise 
could be secured only by extensive and 
varied reading in many different fields. 

—SEWARD HILTNER 


Jeremiah For Today 


By Harry F. BaucumMan. Muhlen- 
berg Press, 1947, $2.75 


Dr. Baughman, in his analytical 
treatment of the Book of Jeremiah, 
makes the prophet and his message 
live. “His word for the political, social 
and religious life of this day is as 
contemporary and relevant as though 
he now walked the streets of London, 
Washington, Berlin or Moscow.” 

In the chapter, “Worship and Eth- 
ics,” one is reminded that the life kept 
in close relation to God’s will over- 
comes diverse elements. ‘‘No prison 
and no adversity can take the victory 
out of life sustained from within.” 


—— 


rt 


STORES 


Jeremiah was a partaker of this kind 
of food. God is a living God who pre- 
sides over the destinies of men and 
nations and so Jeremiah echoes the 
words of Micah: “What doth the Lord 
require of Thee but to do justice, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God.” 

One realizes what a contemporary 
the prophet is as Dr. Baughman points 
out in “The Nature and Consequences 
of Sin.” Sin is not placed as an outward 
act but is the result of the heart con- 
dition; the “heart direction away from 
God.” To Jeremiah, sin is enveloping 
and continuing. Sin does not stop with 
one sinner any more than disease can 
be confined to one person. It is con- 
tagious. ‘‘No man sinneth to himself 
alone.” 

His “Religious Dynamic” reached 
its height in preaching, “You have for- 
saken the fountain to dig for your- 
selves cisterns.” Jeremiah constantly 
indicates the focal point of true re- 
ligion to be God, ‘The Living Fount 
of Water.” 

The author significantly shows that 
we have forgotten God today just as 
in Jeremiah’s day. The hope of the 
world is having the love and power of 
God written into the hearts and lives 
of men. 


cown> 


Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
= RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


CHURCH GOODS 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
82}-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


Write ror Catale 


J. | Pe REDINGTON & CO. 
SCRANTON 2, PENNA. 
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A 
Dn Loting Hand 


You are familiar with The Sal- 
vation Army’s work among 
suffering, sin-sick humanity in 
caring for children, the aged, 


the sick, and the homeless. 


BUT DO YOU KNOW that you 
receive A GUARANTEED 
LIFE INCOME through ANNU- 
ITIES issued by this organiza- 


can 


tion? YOU secure a generous 
income that is regular, protected 
and sure, knowing that ulti- 
mately this protecting hand is 


extended in your name. 


Annuities issued under the su- 
pervision of the New York 
State Insurance Dept. Mail 
coupon today. 


| THE SALVATION ARMY 


130 West 14th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in your 
| Annuities. Please send me, without ob- 
| ligation, copy of your latest booklet 15. 


[ Name” Sees 
| Address _ 

| Citys Sees (Zones State. 
[ Date of Birth_— 
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In addition to writing a fine com- 
mentary, the author, through his 
homiletical genius, has added pointed 
illustrations, making this book a real 
treasure to the minister and others. 

J.LS. 


The Pure Celestial Fire 


By R. C. Cuatmers. The Ryerson 
Press, Toronto, Ontario, $3.50 


A timely book of fourteen chapters. 
The author gives the reader an insight 
into his book when he says, “Chris- 
tianity is Evangelical. To proclaim this 
truth is the whole purpose of this 
book. .. . The heart of the Evangelical 
message is Jesus Christ, the eternal 
Word of God. To proclaim His truth 
and saving grace is the great purpose 
of the Church.” 

The title for the book is to be found 
in one of the verses of Charles Wesley: 

“O Thou who camest from above, 
The pure celestial fire to impart, 
Kindle a flame of sacred love 
On the mean altar of my heart.” 

In his first chapter the author de- 
fines the meaning of Evangelicalism. 
The entire book is written on the mean- 
ing, history and significance of Evan- 
gelicalism. Again and again the author 


7 ringing appeal to the 
conscience of mankind { 


Our Threatened 


Val UES Victor Gollancz 


Introduction by Rufus Jones 


“It would be good for the conscience 
of the Western world if this little 
book were placed in the hands of 
thousands upon thousands...” 


—Reinhold Niebuhr 


**A remarkable book.”’— Winston Churchill 


A book of extraordi- 
Mary significance by a 
man who cannot, with 
‘complacence, accept 
public revenge and 
hatred as a way of life 
in W estern civilization. 
Every thinking person 
should read this ring- 
ing appeal to the con- 
science of mankind. 


$950 
AT BOOK STORES OR 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 
53 $. Washington St., Hinsdale, Illinois 


states that the great doctrines set. 
forth by Evangelicals are those that 
are essential to Christianity itself and 


are emphasized by all true Christians’ 


who exalt Jesus as Lord. 


Each one of the fourteen chapters 
is introduced by an appropriate para- 
‘graph from the writings of William 


Law indicative of the scholarly ap- 
proach to Evangelicalism. There are 
337 books and authors listed in the 
bibliography. This remarkable book 
shows careful research and wide read- 


ing. The author has brought distilled 
truth from many minds and hearts and - 


packed it into his book. This is no 
ordinary volume. 
This book deals much with theology 


and the theology presented and dis- 
cussed is an evangelistic theology which | 


will be of interest and great help es- 
pecially to preachers.—J.M.B. 


Alternative To Futility 


By Exton Truestoop. Harper & 
Brothers, 1948, $1.00 


Dr. Trueblood makes a careful anal- 
ysis of the present situation in which 
modern man finds himself. He points 
out that “our central problem is moral 
and spiritual.” The problem is well 
put in his statement—‘What Western 


The Church, 
The Gospel 
And War 


Edited by 
RUFUS M. JONES 


A symposium contributed by 


Roland H. Bainton 
Herbert H. Farmer 

C. Paul Gliddon 

Percy Hartill 

Laurence Housman 
Charles W. Iglehart 
Kenneth Scott Latourette 
Kirby Page 

Charles E. Raven 
Evelyn Underhill 
Edward Ingram Watkin 


This book is timely reading in 
connection with the assembly of 
the World Council of Churches 
at Amsterdam, for it makes . 
abundantly clear one of the his- 
toric positions of the church in 
regard to war. $2.00 


at your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL BULLETIN 
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an needs more than anything else is 
storation of faith in something which 
Il dignify his existence. This is the 
ay of salvation.” 
The gripping feature of this book is 
at, while it starts with analysis, its 
ntral concern is with solution. Dr. 
rueblood’s answer to the problem of 
yw to restore faith in modern man is 
e small committed group or redemp- 
ve fellowship. At first one pauses 
cause the solution offered seems so 
mple. Yet on continuing to read the 
ought comes that this very simplicity 
mtributes a clear insight into the 
iture of the problems of modern man 
hich is a source of power and effec- 
veness. The author makes a strong 
se for the spiritual power that small 
oups of committed people have had 
_ various times in the history of 
hristianity. In outlining the char- 
teristics and objectives of such a 
‘oup we have a clear picture of how 
e “fellowship of the concerned” can 
ork for the application of spiritual 
Bes to the problems of our times. 
—J.O.L. 


Vorld Christianity: 
esterday, Today, Tomorrow 


By Henry P. Van Dusen. Abing- 
mn-Cokesbury Press. 302 pp. $2.50 

The chairman of the Study Depart- 
ent of the World Council of Church- 
3 provides a masterful interpre- 


tation of Christianity as a world-wide 
movement. He starts with the current 
“rediscovery” of the Church as (a) 
“the one indomitable, invincible cham- 
pion of human rights”; (b) ‘the one 
omnipresent, dauntless ministrant to 
human need”; (c) “the one invulner- 
able, indestructible world community.” 
If at first these descriptions seem ex- 


aggerated, the following chapters give. 


an impressive body of evidence to 
justify them. 


“Yesterday” is the record of the 
missionary movement through nine- 


teen centuries as it has produced a: 


world Church, and of the movement 
for Christian unity as it has produced 
the beginnings of a united Church. 
“Today” is the picture of the Church 
as it is now carrying on its world mis- 
sion, emphasizing the outstanding fea- 
tures of the missionary movement as 
the most hopeful: enterprise for the 
making of a better world. There is 
also a picture of the ecumenical move- 
ment of our time, with a discerning 
account of the World Council of 
Churches and its work. “Tomorrow” 
is a vigorous analysis of the main 
issues confronting the Church as it 
strives to achieve a greater world-wide 
unity. 


The two foci of the entire discussion 
are the necessity for renewal in the 
Church and the necessity for unity. 
These two concerns are held to be in- 
separable from each other—S.M.C. 


Son of hing Nec oO 


“Just Off 
the Press! 


$2 50 


At Your Bookstore or 


THE BETHANY PRESS - 


[AY, 1948 


The 
Biblical Doctrine 


of the Church 


Many important subjects to receive con- , 
sideration at the World Assembly of — 


Churches in Amsterdam next summer are 
covered in this new survey of the nature 
and function of the church. You will 
want to read and re-read this material 
many times. Extensive notes and indexes 


add greatly to the value of the interpre- . 


tation. 


hy the Ranking British Scholar 
WILLIAM ROBINSON 


St. Louis, Mo. 


2700. Pine - 
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American 


Churches _ 


by WILLIAM 
WARREN 
. SWEET 


A brilliant interpretation of the 
historical influences’ that have made 
American churches what they are 
today. It emphasizes the factors and~ 
forces which are distinctly American. 
Students, preachers and teachers and 
all interested in the social and re- 
ligious history of our nation will find 
this work extremely useful. $1.50 


Still the. Bible Speaks 


by W. A. SMART. 


Dr. Smart presents the Bible not 
only as a “literary expression of the 
religious development of the Hebrew 
people, culminating in: the life ‘and 
teachings of Jesus,” but as the Bible 
which speaks to us on all the critical 
issues of our day. A valuable source 
of teaching and preaching material. 

$1.75: 


The Power Within Us’ 


by EUGENE L. SMITH 


A volume of great value to all 
concerned about present conditions 
and who want to do something about 
them. This constructive approach 
to true creative living gives expression 
and direction to our inherent re- 
sources essential to self-mastery, self- 
expression, and self-giving in the 
redemption of all mankind. Especial- 
ly helpful as an aid in -counseling. 
$1.75 
At all Bookstores ... , 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY | 


| Baas Es published===" 
How We Got Our 


Denominations 


Stanley |. Stuber 


This layman’s primer on church his- 
tory provides a condensed though 
comprehensive record of the Christian 
church from its beginning down to 
the movements for unity today. 


The many branches of the church 
in America are described in separate 
chapters giving the historical back- 
ground and chief emphases of the 
Roman Catholic, Protestant Episcopal, 
Reformed, Lutheran, Presbyterian and 
Methodist churches; Congregational- 


Christian, Baptist, Quaker, Unitarian, 


Universalist, and Disciples. The Men- 
nonites, Evangelical-Reformed, Chris- 
tian Scientists and other groups are 
included in one chapter. A final 
section, “Working Together,” deals 
with some of the agencies through 
which the denominations function on 
a cooperative level. $2.50 


The 
Protestant Church 
and the Negro 


Frank S. Loescher 


Here are facts, presented fully, and 
objectively, that will stimulate self- 
examination among church bodies, 
congregations, and members. 


In a foreword to this study of 
inter-racial policies and practices of 
the Protestant churches in America, 
Bishop William Scarlett points out 
that this will not be pleasant reading 
for those who love the church. The 
author’s sobering conclusion—after 
studying seventeen major denomina- 
tions as well as several thousand 
local congregations plus schools and 
colleges—is that the Protestant church 
has in effect “aided and abetted” 
segregation and discrimination, inside 
and outside the church. 


Dr. Loescher’s devout concern for 
the church of the future and _ his 
scientific method of assembling facts 
make this a guide-book that will be 
the basis for discussion and action by 
clergymen and laymen. $3.00 


At your bookstore 
Association Press 

347 Madison Ave., 
‘eemes New York 17, N. Y. 
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The Goodly Fellowship 
Of the Prophets 


By JoHN PAtTTerson. Scribners, 
1948. $3.00 

Dr. Patterson’s book on the life and 
teachings of the Hebrew prophets is 
itself a goodly companion for those 
who seek better understanding of the 
prophetic social insights. The com- 
mentaries do not attempt to force these 
giants of the Old Testament into pre- 
conceived theological patterns. Rather 
they stress the individuality of the 
prophet, his background and experi- 
ence, the concreteness of his witness. 
Many readers will no doubt feel that 
too much attention is given to the 
minor, and too little to the major, 
prophets. Yet others will appreciate 
a convenient summary about some of 
the lesser-known men. The chief test, 
however, is whether the book leads 
more of us to new study of the pro- 
phetic writings. This stimulating vol- 
ume ought to meet that test —R.M.F. 


Understanding Sex 


By Lester A. KirRKENDALL, Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 48 pp., 60c. 
This pamphlet by Dr. Kirkendall is 


a scientific approach to sex moralit 
presented in a helpful, wholesome wa: 
The author explains the maturing c 
boys and girls, and suggests ways 
thinking through the questions whic! 
they face as members of differen 
sexes. He contrasts the immature an 
less responsible ways of thinking an 
feeling about such matters with mor 
mature attitudes and points of vie | 
Practical suggestions are givel 
under the headings, “Making Marriagi 
a Success” and “A Positive Pro 
gram of Personal Living.” Two chart! 
and a page of book suggestions offe 
further material for persons of variou 
ages from twelve to the early twenties 
—L.F W 


When You’re Married 


By Wii1am B. Warp, John Kno: 
Press, 1947, 38 pp., 50c. 

This attractive booklet has a certifi 
cate of marriage, a brief preface, ant 
then a service of worship for the brid 
and groom for each day of the firs 
two weeks of marriage. It ends witl 
a list of a dozen “Helpful Books.’ 
Seven of these are devotional, and fivi 
are on marriage and family living. 


to enjoy the birds of far horizons. 


BOX 1176 


and observations of bird life and customs. One goes with him on walks — 
through the countryside of his Virginia home, over the hills into more 
distant parts of the United States, and finally sails with him across the seas 


From your Bookseller or 


Se KNOX PRESS 


Wilh Wings 
by Joseph James Murray — 


Dr. Murray, who is a minister of the 
Gospel in the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., is widely recognized as an au- 
thority on birds. He has served as — 
secretary of the board of directors — 
of the National Audubon Society, is — 
a member of the Wilson Ornitho- 
logical Club, and edits The Raven, 
journal of the Virginia Society of 
Ornithology. 


—— 


The book is profusely illustrated 
with photographs from the National 
Audubon Society files and has a 
beautiful color plate jacket from the 
same source. The chapters are short, 
informal chats about birds, made — 
even more delightful because the 
author is relating his own experiences ~ 
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RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 
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She CoWinners of the 4948 
Mingdon-Cokesbury head 


the Christian faith 


and Christian nlf ¢ 


JOHN WICK BOWMAN 


Robert Dollar professor of New Tes- 
tament Interpretation at San Francisco 
Theological Seminary; an ordained 
minister of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A. Founder and original editor 
of United Church Review, in India. 


The RELIGION of MATURITY 


This solid, competent book concerns itself with the ques- 
tion, “What is ‘true religion’?’’ The author finds his answer 
in the mind of Jesus: what He took from his spiritual herit- 
age; what He discarded; what He himself contributed and 
its meaning for our times—the religion of maturity. The 
subject matter is divided into five logical sections: 


I. THE PROPHETIC WORD: The Revelation of the Word: "Thus 
Saith the Lord”; Jesus and the Prophets. A study of the prophets of 
Israel—their material; their psychological conditioning; the rele- 
vance of their message; their revelation of the Word of God; and 
how Jesus built upon their teachings. 


II. JESUS AND THE RELIGION OF THE ALTAR: The Religion of 
the Altar; ''A sacrifice acceptable and pleasing to God”; Jesus and the 
Priests, The religion of the priestly movement—in sharp and in- 
Cisive contrast with the prophetic Word of revelation—and its 
method, ritual; and its goal, salvation in ceremonial observance 
and practice. The Last Supper, an acted parable of Jesus’ prophetic 
offering of Himself for the sins of the World. 


III. JESUS AND THE RELIGION OF THE BOOK: The Religion of 
the Book; “The Scribes... sit in Moses’ seat”; Jesus and the Scribes. 
The religion of the scribes and Pharisees—their authority, tradi- 
tion; their method, casuistry; the social expression of their re- 
ligion, the Synagogue; and their chief weaknesses—the substitu- 
tion of laws for law, legalism for righteousness, the sovereignty 
of the Book for the sovereignty of God. How Jesus used the law 
freshly and provocatively for the enthronement of God in the 
heart and life of-man. 


IV. JESUS AND THE RELIGION OF THE THRONE: T4e Religion of 
the Throne; “Understanding in all visions”; Jesus and the Apocalyp- 
tists. The prophet sees God’s throne as established on earth, in 
the midst of history here and now, however dismal the prospect; 
the apocalyptist sees it only as a vision in heaven and without , 
meaning, except by way of hopeless judgment for the present. 
Jesus’ vision, experiences and stories, the fellowship founded by 
those who believed in Him and in His gospel. 


V. THE RELIGION OF MATURITY: The Old Wine; The New Wine 
of the Gospel; The New Wineskins. The three religions of Altar, 
Book, and Throne—so grown up about the prophetic Word as to 
sap away its life into unproductive channels—seen by Jesus to be 
so morally inadequate to the needs of men that He prophesied 
their disuse. How the New Testament Religion of Maturity, the 
new wine of the Gospel, continues the stream of Old Testament 
revelation and is the Divine Act to complete the Divine Word— 
“T have come not to abolish but to fulfill’’—and Jesus is its author- 
ity. The New Wineskins are the members of the Christian com- 
munity (the Church) who live in close fellowship with Jesus as 
He desired and desires; new people in God, exemplifying both 
Gospel principles of individual freedom and communal fellow- 
ship, a Church—laity and clergy—wholly true to her Lord in the 
Christian way. 
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GEORGIA HARKNESS 


professor of applied theology, Garrett 
Biblical Institute; an ordained minis- 
ter of the Methodist Church. A staunch 
advocate of the ecumenical movement 
and of world peace. Author of numer- 
Ous Outstanding books, 


PRAYER and the COMMON LIFE 


Miss Harkness writes with the conviction that “‘of all the 
things the world now desperately needs, none is more 
needed than an upsurge of vital, God-centered, intelli- 
gently grounded prayer.” Prayer and the Common Life is 
written for both private reading and group or class study 
and discussion. It bears the marks of a highly skilled mind, 
but is unencumbered by the specialized vocabulary which 
would make it forbidding to the layman. The manuscript 
is conveniently arranged in thirteen chapters, under three 
main divisions: 


I. THE FOUNDATIONS OF PRAYER: Prayer and Christian Belief: 
Prayer as Adoration and Thanksgiving; Prayer as Confession and 
Petition; Prayer as Intercession and Commitment; Prayeras Assurance 
and Ascription to Christ. Here prayer is related to the basic Chris- 
tian beliefs about God, man, and the world. The elements of 
prayer—adoration, thanksgiving, confession, petition, interces- 
sion, Commitment, assurance, and ascription to Christ—are ana- 
lyzed. Many important questions are answered, and vital sugges- 
tions given. 


II, METHODS OF PRAYER: Hindrances to Prayer; Ways of Pray- 
ing; Private Devotions; Congregational Worship. A study of hin- 
drances to prayer which are other than problems of belief; the 
ways of praying—problems of method, times, and places, and 
prayer “without ceasing”; the period of private devotions, in- 
cluding devotional aids, posture and diction, what to do about 
distractions and wandering thoughts, and the test of achievement; 
the general principles and distinctive elements of congregational 
worship and worship by radio. 


III. THE FRUITS OF PRAYER: Prayer and Peace of Mind; Fear, 
Loneliness, and Grief; Sin and Guilt; Prayer and the Peace of the 
World. Here the common disturbers of personal peace—frustra- 
tion, fear, loneliness, grief and guilt—are stimulatingly dealt with; 
and the concluding chapter suggests the ways in which prayer 
can contribute to peace. 

In terms of spiritual fruitfulness and enduring influence, Miss 
Harkness has produced a work of prime importance. It is high in 
intellectual content and popular at the same time. It discusses 
questions which are common to the lives of all people every- 
where, regardless of opportunity or lack of it. As readers of the 
manuscript put it, “It will be a godsend to thousands, the best 
book on the subject since Buttrick’s Prayer...” and “It does not 
repeat Dr. Buttrick’s book at all. It covers territory all its own, in 
its own effective way.” 
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Press of Thomas J. Griffiths Sons, Inc., Utica 2, N. Y. 
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worries when you have an American 


Bible Society 


but the future holds no fcr 


A nnuity _ Agreement. 


In the more than 100 years the American Bible Society has 
operated its Annuity Agreement Plan, it has met and triumphed 
over every world condition—depression, inflation, deflation, civil 
strife, world war. For no matter what conditions prevail, payments 
as high as 7% are sent out promptly twice a year without fail, bring- 


ing financial security and longer life to thousands. 


¥ 5 


Let us tell you of this remarkable plan which has worked so 


long without a single. loss to any annuity holder—and which entitles 


_ you to certain tax exemptions. In addition to peace of mind, you 


also enjoy -the satisfaction of helping in the world-wide distribution 


of the Bible. 
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‘se Send forthe interesting booklet, “A Gift That Lives,” which 


“tells how you can give and receive generously at the same time. 


AN 


ASSURED 


Mail This 
Coupon 
Today 
Without Fail! 
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I Ainericane Bible Society, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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